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‘One cup of flour and two cups of water! 


Manasi and her mother have 
an unusual hobby, They make 
masks in thelr spare time. 
Gokulam decided to ask them 
toshare their experience with all 
of you. 

“Making masks is fun!” says 
Manasi, “You can frighten people 
or make fun of them by suddenly 
putting your mask on!” 


You need : 
* One cup of refined flour. 









* Two cups of water, 
* Some old newspaper. 
* A plate with a deep brim. 

* Paint boxand brush or crayons, 


What to do: 

* First put one cup of refined flour 
and two cups of water in a bow! 
and tir until there are no lumps. 
The mixture should look like a 
sticky glue. 

Tear a few sheets of old newpaper 
into uneven strips of varying 
lengths and widths. Some of the 
strips must be long enough to go 
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The sips on the back of the 





bowl one by one and neatly paste 
them in layers on the back of the 
plate, Remove excess glue with 
your fingers. 
When you have completed three 
or four layers on the plate, roll 
upand crush a few strips to make 
eyes, nose and mouth, You must 
use rounded lumps for the eyes 
and longish lumps for the nose 
and mouth. 
Dry your mask in the sun. When 
itis completely dry it will sip off 
actoss the back of the plate. the back of the plate, Don't pull 
* Putall the strips into the bowl of __ itoff too earlyor you will spoil it 
glue and stir it so that the glue * Then paint your mask in as many 
spreads all over the paper. bright colours as you can and 
* Place the plate face down on a get ready for some fun! 
large newspaper. (This can be 
quite messy, don't dirty the 
floors!) Take the strips out of the 





‘The mask is neorly ready! 
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Leprosy is an ancient disease, almost as old as man 
himself. Mention and dread of it, can be found in many ancient 
sacred texts of the world — the Vedas, the Bible and even in 
Buddhist scriptures. 

‘About forty lakh people in our country are afflicted with 
leprosy. The eradication of this disease is the cherished dream 
of all those in the medical profession, who have devoted all 
their time and energy to research in this field. Medical centres 
all over the country, have played a major role in treating and 
rehabilitating patients, 

The last week of January is observed as leprosy week in 
India. How far have we, in our country succeeded in removing 
the social stigma attached to this disease, and how far are we 
on the road to its eradication? 

Itis to ty and formulate answers to these questions that 
Bhanu Mohan talked to Omprakash and Deepak young patients 
at the leprosy centre, and their doctor. As you will see from 
their replies there are many problems and they are not easy to 
solve. 

We, at Gokulam however, hope that our readers will 
never be among those who fear leprosy or those who are 
insensitive to the problems faced by patients, 











*Omprakosh + "1 didn? tell anyone t 






Gokvlam : What is your name 
and how old are you? 

Omprakash : | am Omprakash 
and I'm eleven years old! 

Gokulam : How long have you 
had this disease. How did you 
know you had it? 

Omprakash : I've had it for 
about two years. I had some 





wounds on the legs and went to| 


the local doctor who directed me 
to the leprosy centre 

Gokulam : What did your 
parents say when they found you 
had leprosy? What did you tell 
your friends in school? 

Omprakash : | don't have 
parents, They died when I was 
quite small. [live with my brothers. 
Tdon’t go to school as such... 

Gokulam : Why not? 

Omprakash : | don't know... 
don't go to school, I just play all 
day with my friends. 

Gokvlam : What did the doctor 
at the leprosy centre say when you 
went to see him? 

Omprakash : Well he asked me 
to have some medicines and then 
bandaged my fingers. 

Gokulam : Did you feel bad? 
What did you tell the children you 
played with? 

‘Omprakash : No, | didn't feel 
bad, When my friends asked me 
what happened to my hands, | 
told them that my fingers were 
weak and had been bleeding and 
that the doctor had bandaged 
them, I never told them I had 
leprosi 








Gokvlam : Deepak, tell us 
about yourself. Where are you 
from? 

Deepak : Iwas a machine ope- 
rator in Maharashtra and I got 
leprosy. I didn't realise what it was 
for a long time, My hair started to 
6 





{ » 
* Deepak: "I lead anormal and hoppy |ife.» 


fall out and then there was oozing 
from my fingers. | didn't feel like 
going for work like that,— I was 
about seventeen then —'so I quit 
My JOD 

Gokvlam : What did you do? 
How did you find out? 

Deepak : A friend told me about 
this leprosy centre and | decided 
to see if | could be treated. I have 
been here for seven years. I'm all 
right. 

Gokulam : Has the disease 
changed your life? In what way? 

Deepak : I lead a normal and 
happy life. I work as an attendant 
in the hospital itself. I am now 
married and have two children. 


‘The govemment has done much 





[Fckttam + Doctor, please tellus lack of deanliness and hygiene, 


how patients react to the fact and crowded living makes for 
that they have leprosy. easy transmission... 
Doctor : Well, it often depends on 
what his attitude has been to- Gokulam : Do-you think that era- 
saneds leprosy even before get. <dication of leprosy from. our 
ting it! Ifthe patient comes from Country, is possible? 
an uneducated, superstitious Doctor ; Eventually leprosy will be 
iain he usually fears it, eradicated from our country as 
ahd is afraid of the social stigma it has been from Europe. Total 
attached to it. Usually the patient eradication is possible only with 
experiences “a great sense of improvement in the living condi- 
shame. tions of our people and the 
Gekvlam : Is leprosy contagious? echucaton of our asete Most 
people are unaware of the treat: 
Pecter : Some types are, but ment available, and the fact that 
digester it is curable if detected soon 
Gokulom : Why is leprosy more — enough. Most patients are ner- 
common among the poorer yous at first, but slowly they are 
People in our country? coming forward to get treatment 
‘Dector : Like any other disease, ~ at an early stage... 
EEE 
for us. The leprosy centre is a otherwise. Most people know 
wonderful place. Although some that there is no need for fear. 
ignorant people stil. treat us as Leprosy is curable if treated in the 
untouchables most people know early stages. 








+ Many yoors of devoted research 














buis terribly excited He is 

going to Agra next week! 

No — his parents and 

sister aren't going with 

him! He is going with his Aunt 

Rita, to take care of her on the 
long journey. 

Two nights and a whole day 
to go, and again to come back! 
Seven days to stay in Agra with 
his Aunt Bhanu and Uncle Mohan; 
and seven days to play with their 
son Niranjan! 

“{'l be very good, and | won't 
cry for Amma or Appa, Aunt 
Rita!" promises Abu. “I'd love to 
{go with you to Agra on the train!” 

‘Abu's mother shows him a 
picture of a white building. “This 
is the Taj Mahal, Abu! You will 
see it in Agra!” she says. 

But Abu is not interested in 
the Taj Mahal. He wants to pack 
his suitcase. Abu’s mother tries to 
explain that he can do that next 
week, but Abu won't agree! He 
sticks out his chin and crinkles his 
nose — ready to cry. “Please, 
please let me do it now!” 

So Amma brings down a litle 
suitcase from the loft. As she 
dusts it, Abu piles up all his things 


in the middle of the room. His 
great big cricket bat, gloves and 
ball; his train with all its carriages, 
and tracks; Mishka his huge toy 
dog from Russia; Koko his teddy 
bear; six books... and then Abu 
wheels in his tricycle too! “Amma, 
put all these things into my suit: 
1 he says. 

‘Oh Abu!” laughs Amma, “What 
‘a mess! You can't take all that 
with you. You just need a few 
sets of clothes, two towels, and 
pyjamas, for the night!” She quick- 
IyputsAbu's clothesin the suitcase. 

‘Abu is sad he cannot take his 
toys to show Niranjan. But then 
he suddenly sees the lovely things 
‘Amma has bought for him ~a new 
soap box with his favourite soap, 
a new toothbrush and two books 
‘with lovely pictures, Oh! she has 
bought him a new water bottle and 
a smart cap as well! 

‘When Amma rushes off tomake 
dinner, Abu starts doing strange 
things. He marches up and down 
«with the suitcase in one hand, with 
his new cap pulled down over his 
eyes. He runs up and down ina 
ssraight line yeling "Koooooo --chuck, 
chuck, chuck!” Then he snatches 
upa tray and jug from the kitchen 
and strides up and down yelling, 
“Idli-vada-coffeeeee!" » Then 
he sits on his suitcase pretending 








to eat and drink! Now, can you 
‘guess what he is doing? 

When Amma comes to call 
him for dinner, Abu is lying on 
the floor, eyes closed. “I have 
already eaten dinner at the station. 
Now I'm sleeping in the train!” 
he says 


fter many evenings of 

exciting train games, 

Abu and Aunt Rita 

actually get on the train 

‘and wave goodbye to Abu's parents. 

Abuis so excited thathe can hardly 
speak. 

Once the train pulls out of the 
station, Abu clambers on to the 
upper berth. “Aunt Rita, can | 
eat my dinner here?” he asks. 
‘Then he sits happily, munching 





chapatti and sabji, After dinner, 
Aunt Rita gives him a pillow and 
blanketand Abu snugglesdownall 
byhimself, il the ightsare switched 
off. Then he slides down to the 
middle berth and cuddles upto Aunt 
Rita, “If robbers come, don't be 
afraid, I'll chase them away!” he 
says, Aunt Rita is thankful that Abu 
is there to protect her, and she 
hugs him tight! 


he next morning Abu is 

so puzzled to find his 

bed lurching from side 

to side, What is this 

noise? Where is he? Then he 

bounces up with a joyful shout 

“Tam on the train! | am on the 
train!” 

‘Abu giggles as he brushes his 
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teeth on the racing train. He is 
delighted not to waste time on a 
bath! 

‘A man ina blue uniform brings 
breakfast for them, wrapped in 
silver paper, and Abu and Aunt 
Rita eat hot pongal, with the plastic 
spoons Amma has packed for 
| them, Aunt Rita buys Abu tea! He 
drinks itfeeling very grown up! No 
milk on the train! 

eel ‘Abu teaches Aunt Rita a song 
: he has learnt in school about 
E==—" trains, A litle gil peeps from the 
next compartment to see who Is 
singing, Soon Kavita (that is her 
name) and Abu become good 
friends, They run upand down the 
passage bumping into seats and 
knocking a lot of passengers, who 
just smile, 

In the afternoon, Aunt Rita tells 
Abu and Kavita the story of kings 
called Mughals, who ruled India, 
a long time ago. “They loved to 
build palaces and towns and 
gardens, We will see some of 
them in Agra,” she says. 

“Did they fight with swords and 
ride on horses?” asks Abu, eyes 
wide. "Did they take prisoners 
and put them in dungeons?” 

“Yes they did!” smiles Aunt 
Rita, "You know Abu, the first 
Mughal king was called Babur. 
He loved his son Humayun very 
much, Once Humayun fell il, and 
Babur thought he would die, so he 
prayed to God to take his own life, 
and make Humayun well. So that 
isjust what happened!” Abu doesn't 

ike this story, “But that is so 
silly!” he says. “Why didn't Babur 





pray that both of them should 
live?” Aunt Rita cannot answer 
this question! 


he “next moming, the 
train slows to a halt at 
‘Agra and Aunt Rita gets 
the luggage together. 
Abu doesn’t help her but sits very 
stilland quiet. Suddenly he purses 
up his lips and bursts into a loud 
wail. 
“What is it Abu? Are you hurt? 
‘Are you missing Amma..?” asks 
‘Aunt Rita shaking him worriedly. 


“[ don’t want to get off the train! 








! at last! 


I don't want to leave the upper 
berth!” bawls Abu. 

“Don'tbe silly, Abu! We'll be back 
‘on this train in seven days!” says 
Aunt Rita. “Stop crying and see 
who's waiting for us!” 


Abu catches sight. of Aunt 
Bhanu and Uncle Mohan, and 
there is Niranjan hopping up and 
down in excitement, waving 
gleefully at them. All tears turn to 
smiles and Abu picks up the last 
bag and rushes to get off the train 
with Aunt Rita. He is in Agra, 
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Dear Editor, 

Freedom hasnoreligion, nocaste,and 
belongs to no state or country. Freedom 
belongs to all living things — plants, 
animals and birds, 

Freedomisnotthe righttodo what 
‘one wants. tis the right to work for progress 
and happiness. 

IN. Bhosker, oged 15, 
$.5. 5. School, Bhi 





Dear Editor, 

‘The problem with our civilization is 
that we do not seem to kniow what to do 
‘with our knowledge. Science has given 
us great powers but we use those powers 
luke small children. 

‘Machines were made tobe our senants 
but now it seems as if they are men's 
masters! We have to look after machines, 
feed them petrol and oll and keep them 
at the right temperature. Yet in spite of 
‘ur care machines sometimes grow sulky, 
refuse to work and blow up. 

Tam sure a time will come when they 
rule us altogether like stern masters, 

R. Sothyades, oged 12, 
Kendriya Vidyalaya, 
Tiruchirapalli. 


The 


Dear Editor, 


Eveniday everyuhere we see poor 
people suffering from hungerand poverty. 
Dowe everstop to thinkabout them? Do 








we help them? 

Well | certainly am going to do some. 
thing about it.I will be a doctor when I 
grow up. | will help those who suffer. I 
wish all the readers of Gokulam will do 
the same, 

Sujotha, oged 12, 
Modros. 


Dear Editor, 
1 wonder why children nine or ten 





years of age are denied the right to vote 
Bo people think children don't have 
minds? 

‘We children have minds. We can think 
and vote and decide the future of India 
Only f children vote, will there be peace 
nour country! 

Sharmila, oged 10. 
Bhilai 


Dear Editor, 

Inthe olden days in Europe the Church 
claimed to be the custodian of all know: 
ledge. So scholars could not cary out 
their research in peace, for they could 
not go against the answers of the Church 
to every question of scientilic interest. 

It was under such circumstances that 
Galileo, an. Italian astronomer boldly 
claimed that the Earth revolved around 
the Sun which was stationary. This was 
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‘against the theory of the Church that the 
Earth was fixed, and that all the other 
celestial bodies moved around it 

‘The Church was enraged by Galileo's 
claim, and declared him a heretic. Galileo 
was sentenced to prison and then 
he was forced to apologize to an assembly 
of cardinals and sign a paper stating that 
the would never teach his heretical doctrine 
‘again. Galileo however knew he was 
right and that the Church was wrong, 

From this story it becomes apparent 
that the scientist must be given the 
freedom to cary out his experiments 
‘and publish them abroad freely without 
the constraints of religion or government. 
Human life can progress only if this is 


Renju P. Verghete, aged 14, 
St. Joseph's Indian High School, 
Bangalore. 
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Gokulam : Why did you start 
Edupic? Where did you get the ins. 
piration? 

Rodhika : My sister and I basi 
cally wanted to work with children | << 
and were thinking of starting a * Radhika Krishnan 


* Vijayalakshmi Chandran 





‘Many adults look back upon their school days as the best 
time in their lives, and many of them remember the excursions 
and school rips to places of interest as the most enjoyable part of, 
school. 

‘There are many reasons for this, Excursions allow students 
to mingle freely outside the stressful atmosphere of the classroom. 
The trip is fun, and so learnings automatic, and rarely forgotten. 

Edupic is an unusual organization started by two sisters 
‘Vijayalakshmi Chandran and Radhika Krishnan. The two of 
them take a group of twenty-five children to various places of 
interest and learning in and around Madras every Saturday 
afternoon, The trips are sort of “educational picnics” — hence 
the name Edupic. 

(Gokulam met the two sisters in an interview, to find out 
more about their work. 











‘creche ora nursery school. Then! Bombay, who took little children 
saw an article about a lady in to the beach and spoke to them 
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about waves, and shells and fish. 
We thought why not something 
along the same lines on a larger 
scale for older children. And sowe 
expanded on theidea. Edupic was 
the result. 

Gokulam : What is Edupic? 

Vijayalakshmi : Edupic orga- 
nizes educational outings for chil 
dren, We wait for children to call 
us, The first twenty-five children 
who apply are enrolled. We make 
arrangements with hosts and or- 
ganize transport, fix the dates and 
send out schedules and gather here 
each Saturday. These children 
meet us week after week for eight 
Saturdays, for one session. 

Gokulom : How did you decide 
towhich places you would take the 
children? 

+ First we looked 
into the school syllabus of children 
between 7 and 12 years, and then 
tried to set up a programme which 
would be meaningful to all of them. 
We feel that the audio-visual impact 


which the trips have on them is 


truly meaningful when compared 
to book learning. 


Gokulam : How many trips do 





you make? Please tell us about 
some of the places you visit. 


Rodhika : On the first Saturday 
of the session we meet together 








and introduce ourselves to each Ff 


other. Then we tell the children 
what we expect of them and also 
tell them about the places they are 
going to visit. During the eight 


Saturdays, the children visit twenty 


four to twenty five places like the 
post office, places of worship, traffic 
park, a newspaper office, a bakery, 
and So on. 

Vijayalakshmi : We have recei 
ved nothing but encouragement 


from our hosts. The Imam at the jf 


Wallajah mosque is always waiting [9% 


to show us around and even takes 
Us into areas in the mosque where 
traditionally women are not per: 
mitted to go. 

Radhika : Atthe Parthasarathy 
temple, people are never impatient 
with our large group. We tell the 
children stories and often even older 
people join our group to listen. 
The people at the post office, have 
also been very kind. We ask the 
children to write letters and post 
them at the post office so that they 
can see what happens to a letter 
after itis dropped in the box, but 
the people there decided to let the 
children sort out the letters them 











‘selves to show the children how 
the system works. 


i : Afterthe tripwe 
sive the children cyclostyled notes 
to reinforce all that they have seen 
and heard. We also encourage 
them to keep a scrap book so that 
they can remember these sessions 
long after they are over. 





ow ‘THAT Yoo HWE ALL Radhika : On the last Saturday 
pinihed THE EXPERIMENT, we hold what we call a summing 
Teuce eet ve up. We group the children into 
four or five teams and hold a quiz 
competition, on all that they've seen 
and heard. We all enjoy the fun. 
The children who haven't missed 
more than one or two trips get 
participation certificates. The chil- 
dren who miss trips make up in the 
following session free of cost 


Gokvlam : This must be quite 
expensive. Doesn'tthat mean that 
only children from wealthy homes 
STONES SINK WHEN Yiu 30!" YOU? 

Surancwireel Vijayalakshmi : We are a non: 
P commercial organization, and 
charge the children a nominal fee 
for the whole session inclusive of 
the van charges and the notes that 
they are given 


Radhika : Yesitis exclusive, so 
we try to make amends in a small 
‘way. We choose two less privileged 
children, studying in corporation 
schools to accompany us. Yousee 


WAT Dip you LEARN we need help looking after so many 
50M THIS EXPERMENT? children so we pay them a small 
salary and take their help. They 

accompany us every Saturday and 


learn a great deal, 


is, Gokulam : Have you had any 
i problems? 
| a Vijayalakshmi : Touch wood, 
‘ so far no problems unless you count 


the fact thatwe can’t always answer 


diy the children’s questions! 
file thon Rodhika : We never claim to 


know everything of course. We 
often learn from the children! 


‘A. MANJUWATH AGED 14 
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‘Drama draws out the best in us all. So Gokulam decided 
to give you all a special treat for the New Year — a play script! 
Get all your friends together and try to find the right actors for the 
right characters, and read the play together, over and over again 
until you have the lines by heart. 

‘Many of you probably know this story, Ithas been translated 
and adapted into a play script for you, by Meera Ramakrishnan. 














Alll of us at Gokulam wish your production success, 





Dramatis Personae 


Hiranyadhanus : 
Nishadas. 

Ekalavya : son of Hiranyadhanus. 

Veeravarma : friend to Ekalavya 

Drona : teacher of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas. 

‘Agjuna : Drona’s favourite disciple 

Aswatthama : son of Drona 

Ragini and Tara : girls belonging 
to Ekalavya's tribe. 

Boys : companions of Ekalavya. 


king of the 





Scene -1 

A forest scene. To the left is a 
humble dwelling. An orange glow 
suggests sunset, Hiranyadhanus, 
the hunter king is seated upon a 
small stool, He is a dark, hand- 
some man, and is wearing neck 
laces and armlets of multi-coloured 
beads. A band around his head is 
adorned by leafy twigs. Heis busily 
inspecting an array of weapons 
Before him are a bow and arrow, 
a sword, an axe and a set of small 
knives. 


Ekalavya enters, accompanied 
by Ragini and Veeravarma, laugh: 
ing. In the childrens" hands are 
baskets of flowers. Hiranyadhanus 
looks up with a smile and holds 
out his arms to his son, Ragin! 
and Veeravarma stand back at a 
respectful distance. 





Hiranyadhanus : Come,myson! 
What have you been doing all this 
while? 

Ekalavya : My/riends and! have 
been gathering wild flowers, father! 
Aren't they lovely? What are you 
doing father? 

Hiranyadhanus : These are my 
weapons, child! am getting them 
ready for tomorrow, when my men 
will roam the forest hunting and 
killing the wild beasts. 

Ekalavya : Why must you kill 
wild animals, father? 

Hiranyadhanus : (smiling) | am 
glad you asked me child! 1 am 
Hiranyadhanus, king of the 
Nishadas. I have sworn to protect 
cour people from the ravaging beasts 
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which lay our fields and cattle to 
waste... 

Ekalavya : (thoughtfully) Father! 
I think it unfair that we kill the 
animals which seek food to survive, 
(kneeling and stroking the bow) 
and yet this bow fascinates me! 
My fingers long to hold this arrow! 
There is something...50... 50 fami- 
liar about their touch... (abruptly 
looks up at his father and grasps 
his hand) Father I wish to be an 
archer! 

Hiranyadhanus : (placing his 
hand on the boy’s head)! will each 
you all | know about the use of the 
bow and arrow, my son! You must 
protect our people after my time! 

Ekalavya : (beckoning to Ragini) 
Here, take these flowers of mine 
and adorn yourself. Veeravarma 
escort her home safely... (dis- 
‘appears into the dwelling with his 
father) 

Ragini : Ekalavya sounds so 
strange, so different! 

Veera varma : He is a prince 
Ragini! | think we have lost our 
playmate today, Come, I will see 
you home... (exit in the opposite 
direction). 


Scone = II 


A forest clearing. Sound of a 
riverrunning by. The light suggests 
a mid-day sun blazing down, Eka- 
lauya enters, He is holding a bow 
and arrow. He is accompanied by 
Veeravarma and two other boys. 
Ekalauya is noticeably aloof and 
thoughtful, while the others are 
playing a game like marbles, but 
with stones. Veeravarma notices 
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Ekalavya’s silence and steps aside 
with him..... 


Ekalavya : What is it? 
Veeravarma : That iswhatlwas 
about to ask you! Tell me, my 
friend! Haven't you had enough 
of archery? Aren't you tired of 
shooting your arrows? There is no 
target that you cannot hit! There 
is surely nothing more to master...? 
Ekalavya : (smiling) You are 
quite wrong Veeravarma! There is 
much that I have yet to learn! 
Veervarma : | just don't under- 
stand you! Look at our friends 
playing. (The other boys roll astone 
into the opposite wings and tumble 
after it in hot pursuit.) You are 
totally different from the rest of 
us, You constantly try to improve 
your already peerless skills. What 
are you trying to achieve? 
Ekalavya : (looking into the dis: 
tance) It is difficult for me to ex: 
plain, Veeravarma! My bow and 
arrow are as much parts of my 
body as my fingers and arms. I 
pursue an elusive excellence in the 
art of archery, for its own sake 
Veeravarma : Let me remind 
you, Ekalavya! Our elders always 
say that too much of a good thing 
is bad for u 
Ekalavya : That applies only to 
material things like food or wealth. 
Where the pursuit of artistic ex: 
cellence and knowledge, is con 
cerned, there is no limit! I wish to 
learn the mantras taught to Sri 
Rama by Rishi Viswamitra.. 
Veeravarma : How will you do 
that? 

















Ekalavya : | am setting out to 
the ashram of Dronacharya, the 
teacher of the Pandavas and Kau. 


ravas. 
‘Veeravarma : What are you say 
ing? Dronacharya? Teach a 
hunter? He will never do it! (Eka 
lavya walking away towards the 
exit) Ekalavya.... Ekalavya.... Where 
are you going? 

Ekalavya : | am going to seek 
my Guru... exit) 


Scene - Ill 
Drona is seated beneath a tree 
in his ashram, and is deep in medi: 
tation, Ekalavya enters hesitantly 
retreats, and then takes courage 
after checking to see that no one 
is about. He goes up to where 
Drona is seated, and stands by 
quietly with folded palms.... A few 
moments pass, Then Drona opens 
his eyes and starts with surprise, 
Ekalavya : (bowing) Most rever: 
ed Guru, | bow before you and 


seek your blessings. 

Drona : God bless you, my child! 
But tell me,..., who are you? 

Ekolavya : (still kneeling) Sir, | 
have come to you to learn archery. 
Please accept me as your pupil! 

Drona : | am drawn to you my 
child! Your manners please me 
bbut you do not answer my ques- 
tion... 

Ekalavya : They call me Eka 
Jawa, sit. [am the son of Hiranya 
dhaius, the king of the Nishadas. 

Drona : Ekalava, I cannot 
accept you as my disciple, I have 
undertaker: to train the kshatriva 
princes of the house of Kuru. You 
will not be welcome amongst them. 
Although Ilike you, | cannot teach 
you. Go back to your father, and 
Jearn the ways of your own people. 

Ekalavya : (deeply disappointed 
but still pleading) But si, the ways 
of my own people do not please 
me. | do not like to kill the wild 
beasts of the forest, although my 
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friends do praise my marksman: 


ship. | wish to pursue the art of 
archery sir." | wish to master the 
mantras taught to Sri Rama by 
Rishi Viswamitra 

Drona : Ekalawa... these are 
foolish dreams indeed! You are a 
Nishada by birth. Why do you 
think of things that can never be? 
Take my advice, and return to your 
people.... No one can rise to the 
level of Sri Rama. 

Ekalavya : But sir, ! have heard 
that you are equal to none in the 
practice of archery... My only desire 
is to be your pupil... What fault do 
you detect in me? 

Drona # (gently but firmly) The 
fault lies not with you, my child! It 
lies in your birth... 

Ekalavya : Oh! (a short silence) 
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Sir, | accept your decision, (voice 
trembling with emotion) but grant 
me one boon — | promise it will 
not go against your principles. 

Drona : (moved) Ask my child! 

Ekalavyo : | have accepted you 
as my Guru in my heart. Allow 
me to do so always. 

Drona : (hesitantiy) All right! 
May heaven's choicest blessings 
be showered on you. 

Ekalavya : Thank you, sir! (He 
bows and exits) 


Scene -IV 


Ekalavya’s home in the forest. 
A statue of Drona stands by the 
entrance. Ekalavyaisin the middle 
of worshipping the stotue. He gar- 
Jands it with love, and speaks to it 


os though it were alive.. 


Ekalavya : Sir! How can I thank 
you for guiding all my thoughts 
and actions, Whenever | have 
picked up my bow and arrow | 
have felt your presence instructing 
mein the finer aspects of my art. | 
am fortunate, indeed. (He stops 
and nods for a morient, as if 
listening to his teacher)What? Can 
you really bind people with arrows, 
without hurting them ?Will my own 
mantras be powerful enough for 
that? (Dog barks off stage) Hark! 
A barking dog! A chance to test 
my skill! (He mutters a mantra 
while closing his eyes and then 
{finds his aim and runs off the stage 
The barking suddenly stops, and 
he retums looking triumphant, and 
salutes the statue) Revered sir! | 
thank you once more for your 
instruction in this noble art! 


Scene - V 


Another partof the forest. Arjuna 
and Aswatthama are practising ar. 
chery. A swinging target hangs 
from the branch of anearby tree, It 
‘still holds many arrows, Tara and 

Ragini enter running | 


Tara : Did you see him Ragini? 
Such grace, such swiftness, and the 
dog was not even hurt! 

Ragini : Yes, sawindeed. When 
Twas younger I always wondered 
at his quiet aloofness... butnow he 
is amiracle worker! (The girs notice 
Arjuna and Aswatthama and quick: 
ly contain their excitement and 
bow.) 





Tara : Good afternoon, sits! 

Aruna: What have you seen that 
impressed you so? Who is this 
miracle worker you speak of? 

Ragini : Ekalawa, the prince of 
Nishadas sa peerless archer. None 
to best him can be found in our 
land, Today he has performed a 
miracle, Naramitra, a dog of the 
Pandavas, barked at him, and he 
silenced it with a quick shower of 
arrows, which interlaced and bound 
the dog’s mouth without hurting 
the creature! 

Arjuna : Is that so? Come, we 
must see this miracle for ourselves 
Aswatthama,.. (The two of them 
exit), 

Ragini : Who are these boys? 

Tara : Don't you know? The tall 
rishi kumara is Aswatthama, the 
son of Drona, and the handsome 
prince is Arjuna, the Pandava. Look 
here they come (Arjuna and Aswat- 
thama return just then) 

‘Aswatthama : A marvel indeed! 
Thave never seen anything to equal 
it. The dog isn’t hurt at all, merely 
silenced, bound by the mantra 
You are my father’s favourite pupil 
Arjuna — could you have done it? 

Arjuna : No, my friend! This feat 
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is beyond my skills, I am now 
anxious to meet this Nishada prince. 
(He notices the girls and beckons 
to them) Wewish tomeet Ekalavya. 
‘Will you lead us to him? 

Ragini : (saluting him) Certainly 
sir! Just follow us! (Arjuna and 
Aswatthama follow the girls) 


Scene - VI 


A forest clearing. Ekalavya lost 
in meditation. His eyes are closed. 
Arjuna and Aswatthama enter 
ushered in by the girls who quietly 
withdraw soon ofter. Sensing the 
presence of the others Ekalavya 
‘opens his eyes abruptly... 


Aswatthame : Greetings Eka- 
lavya!We have come a long wayin 
search of you. 

Ekalavye : | am honoured! May 
T know whom I have the pleasure 
of addressing? 

Aswetthama : Thisis Arjuna, the 
Pandava, and | am Aswatthama, 
son of Dron: 

Ekalavya : The son of Drona: 
charya! Arjuna, the Pandava!! am 
blessed indeed! (He clasps his 
hands and falls on his knees) How 
can I serve you? 

‘Arjuna : Ekalawa! We saw the 
‘way you silenced our dog, binding 
him with your powerful mantras. 
We were impressed and came to 
meet you and pay our respects to 
the teacher, who has taught you 
such fine skills, Who is he? He 
must be a remarkable man! » 





Ekalavya : Yes indeed! My 
teacher is truly great! 
‘Aswatthama : What is his 











name? 

Ekalavya : Myteacher is Drona- 
charya! Jai Gurudey! (Arjuna and 
Aswatthama reel backwards in sur- 
prise) 

Aswatthama : Dronacharya? 
What do you mean? 

Ekalavya : (with humility)! look 
upon him as my only Guru. He is 
enshrined in my heart, He has 
taught me all that I know! 

Aswatthama : (angrily) Arjuna, 
come! Let us seek my father and 
ask him why he agreed to teach 
this low-born boy! 

Arjuna : You go, friend! ll wait 
here, until you return to me with 
our teacher's answer. 

(Aswatthama exits and Arjuna 
and Ekalavya inspect each others’ 
bows and arrows, testing the weight 
and quality of the weapons. As 
they return each others’ weapons 
they clasp hands warmly and smile 


shyly at each other. Aswatthama 
returns with Drona himself...) 
Ekalavya : (bous)Sir,lam deep- 
ly moved by your presence! 
Drona : Who are you? Why do 
you claim to be my student? 
Ekalavya : Sir, lam Ekalawa,son 
of Hiranyadhanusking of the Nisha 
das! You refused to accept me as 
your pupil, but gave me leave to 
Tegard you as my teacher in mind. 
All [have learnt, I owe to you... 
Drona : Yes... yes... Ekalavya, | 
remember you 
Ekalavya + Sir, owe all my skills 
to you. Please give me just this 
one chance tobe of use to you. My 
life and soul are yours. Ask me for 
atoken of mylove for you, so that! 
may pay my Gurudakshina, 
Drona : (sadly) appreciate your 
devotion young man. The world 
will call me unfair, for what | am 
about to ask of you, yet I will ask 
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you for it, knowing you will not 


refuse, You will be remembered 
for this sacrifice which you are about 
to make. 

Ekalavya : (eagerly) Please ask 
me sit! 

Drona : Iwantyourright thumb. 

(For a moment there is silence. 
Arjuna and Aswatthama are horri 
fied. Ekalavya smiles and pulls a 
crescent-shaped arrow from his 
quiver, and raises it to cut off his 
right thumb.) 

Ekalavya : Sir.isthat all Itis no 
sacrifice to me! It is my privilege. 

(Ekalavya kneels, turning away 
from the audience. He places 
‘something (a piece of rubber could 
be used) at the feet of Drona. At 
no point are his hands visible to 
the audience.) 
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Arjuna : (tearsin his eyes) Why? 
Why did you ask him for such a 
terrible gift? 

Drona : (eyes filling) | cannot 
explain my reasons to you Arjuna, 
Itisnot in your place to ask, When 
the time comes you will understand 
why I had to ask Ekalawya to give 
up the art he struggled so hard to 
learn, Today it is enough if all of 
you know, that Ekalawya’s devotion 
to mewill be remembered byman 
kind century after century. His 
name will akways stand for the ideal 
student 

Ekalavya : (kneels by Drona, with 
wet eyes) Gurudev I am indeed 
blessed. (Flowers are showered on 
the two of them by Ragini and Tara, 
‘Shouts of Long live Ekalavya! Long 
live Dronacharyal rent the air.) 
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Chittangede 
Adventure 


aad shook the out stretched 
hand hesitantly and stepped 
back. Dr, Dutt cleared throat. 

“When I got off the bus, I heard 
{nthe village shop that Mr. Shyam 
sundar is not here at present, and 
that only his three nephews were 
we with the servants," he said 
“As there is no bus until morning, 
eannot retum to Bangalore imme 
diately. | am sorry to bother you 
at this time of the night, but do 
you think I could spend the night 
here? I shall be off tomorrow 
morning, and will come back an. 
other time to see your uncle.” 

‘The children said nothing. Akku 
asked them what the man was 
saying, so the boys told her that 
he wanted to stay the night. “Akku 
shook her head vigorously, “Over 
my dead body!” she exclaimed 
The children were embarrassed. 
Dr. Dutt was polite, and appeared 
harmless enough. 

He smiled as Akku grumbled. 








“1 know that the old lady does not 
think much of me, | remember | 
quarrelled with her when my collea 
gues and | were here collecting 
materials for our research project 
It was over a stupid stone of some 
kind, Do you think if apologise, 
she will forgive me now? We were 
a bit hasty in throwing the stone 
out | suppose!” 

The boys translated what Dr. 
Dutt had said. “May be just one 
night," muttered Akku in response, 
“But he is not going to set foot 
anywhere inside the house! That 
is certain.” 

She told the boys to go inside, 
and did not even offer a glass of 
water to the weary traveller. The 
boys sneaked to the kitchen and 
filled a glass with water, found 
some ripe bananas and collected 
Sharad’s mattress for Dr. Dutt, who 
‘was in truth very grateful for their 
offering of food, water and bed. 
ding. He had apparently sensed 
the hositility on the part of Akku 


AVIKA KAPU! 





and her son, for Akku had called 
her son into the house and bolted 
the door, leaving Dr. Dutt alone in 
the verandah outside. 

“Akku, you are really being cruel 
to the poor man!” complained the 
boys. But Akku soon silenced 
them. “I know it is going to start 
all over again!” she cried in distress. 
“He came here with only one pur- 
pose in mind! Now the curse of 
the Naga will return to this place!” 

The children did not dare tell 
her that the curse had already 
returned! Otherwise how could 
Sharad's strange sickness be ex 
plained, That night, they talked 
fora long time among themselves 
and wondered why Dr. Dutt had 
returned, Atlast before they slept, 
they decided that they would con- 
front him the next day. 

G, bated wasup only next mom 

ing, to find Akku on the veran- 
dah agitatedly muttering to herself. 
“He has disappeared! Perhaps he 
\was a spirit and not a human being 
at all! lam glad I was not fooled, 
and kept the door locked!” 

“What is the matter, Akku?" 
asked Sharad. He had been feel- 
ing grumpy, because he had had 
to'share a mattress with Arun who 
had kicked him all night. But all 
grumpiness vanished as he noticed 
Akku’s agitation. “That man who 
came last night, is not here," whis- 
pered Aku. “He has vanished!" 

“What do you mean....? Dis 
appeared?” said Sharad. “He must 
have gone to the stream for a wash. 
Remember, you locked him out!” 
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By this time the others were up. 
Within minutes they were all agi 
tated by the news of Dr. Dutt’s dis- 
appearance. Even his shoulder 
bag was missing. 

*He must have left by the early 
morning bus!" cried Amal. 

“Just remember the kind of wel- 
come that was given to him!" ex- 
claimed Arun. “It is no wonder 


that he took off!” 

“But why has he taken Sharad’s 
mattress with him?" asked Rashmi 

“That is odd Rashmi!” 
Sharad. 

“Good riddance.” 
Akku. 


said 


exclaimed 
She went to the kitchen. 





still muttering to herself. to prepare 
their breakfast. 

‘The boys looked at each other 
and then at Rashmi. “We must 
ook for him!” said Sharad. Though 
frightened Rashmi agreed. They 
set about doing so. 

Basker ran like an arrow towards 
the hot house, and the rest ran 
after him. Basker stopped at the 
door and started barking. The 
children drew closer and then 
exclaimed in horror. 

‘There was Dr. Dutt on Sharad’s 
mattress sound asleep — or was 
he unconscious? He looked extre 
mely pale in the broad day light! 





Well, the children were sure of 
one thing. Dr. Dutt was not an 
enemy. He was a victim himself! 
Sharad bent down and touched 
the man's forehead, to check if it 
was clammy and his breathing was 
very slow. Amal ran to the stream 
and brought a mug full of water 
and splashed it over him. 

Dr. Dutt slowly got up, and was 
most annoyed to find himself dren 
ched. “What do you think you are 
doing?” he exclaimed. The children 
sighed in relief, 

“We did try to wake you up the 
normal way sit!” 

“Why did you not get up?” 

“We were worried that you were 
unconscious.” 

“Why did you come here to sleep 
anyway?” 

Dr. Dutt held up his hand to 
stop the children's clamouring, and 
thought fora minute. Then he sat 
up and looked around. His eyes 
rested for a moment on the many 
rows of pots on the shelves in the 
house. He looked up to find the 
boys staring at him curiously, 

“Perhaps the boys do know 
something,” he thought. “I must 
find out what they know. I cannot 
leave this time without sorting it 
out!” 

Dr. Dutt pushed aside his 
thoughts, as he tried to answer the 
children’s questions. As they cla: 
moured for his attention, they 
dragged him towards the house, 
warning him that he had to some: 
how win back Akku's favour. “She 
was really angry with you this 
‘moming.” said Rashmi, “Yeah! She 
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got scared when she couldn't find 
you, and thought that you were a 
ghost!" said Sharad, 

When they reached the bunga- 
low, they called out to Akku and 
pleaded with her to let Dr. Dutt 
share their breakfast, Eventually, 
after a lot of wheedling, she reluc: 
tantly agreed, “But I don't want 
him in the house. So don't get 
friendly with him!" she said firmly. 
The children agreed 

‘As they all ate hot ilies by the 
river, the children tried to find out 
from Dr. Dutt in many indirect 
ways, why he had come to Chittan- 
gede again. He put them off 
politely but was very closemouthed. 
He often appeared to be lost in 
thought, and made no mention of, 
his earlier plans to return to Banga- 
lore. 
That aftemoon, Au went to 

the village to buy some gro: 


ceries. Of course she told a few of 
the villagers about Dr. Dutt's visit, 





50 many of them, came across the 
bridge, using some pretext or other, 
just to look at him! 

‘Soon, Akku came back carrying 
something strange, Rashmi ran 
to her, and then came back shriek- 
ing with fright, “Oh! Akku is 

bringing a hedgehog!” she yelled. 
The boys' interest was aroused at 
‘once. They rushed out to see the 
hedgehog! And there was Aku, 
carrying a large jack fruit, under 
one arm for them to eat. They all 
burst into laughter, “That's not a 
hedgehog! That is a fruit!" said 
Sharad." Silly girl!" 

“My goodness! cried out Rashmi. 
“It really looks ferocious, with all 
those thorns!" 

“am going to make a nice sweet 
for tea with this fruit,” said Akku. 
This news left them happy and 
light hearted. 

After lunch, which they ate once 
more by the river, the children, 
decided to ask Dr. Dutt when he 
was going to return to Bangalore, 
This would force him to give away 
whatever it was, that he was attemp- 
ting to hide. When they asked 
again, he said “I suppose | had 
better put my cards on the table. 
‘Three years ago, two of my collea 
gues and I, worked together here 
on a project. We had to grow 
some special specimens of plants 
we had found. Part of the work, 
was to subject the seedlings we 
were growing and some varieties 
‘of mushrooms to radiation, so that 
they could be preserved for a long 
time. The work was going quite 
well, But unfortunately when the 


monsoons came a mysterious ill 
ness struck us. It was a kind of @ 
sleeping sickness. We made some 
enquiries and found that it had 
been known in African countries, 
caused by the tse-tse fly. But in 
India we have known nothing of 
the sort. The worst part was, that 
absolutely nothing appeared ab: 
normal. Yet all of us became 
victims of this peculiar sickness and 
felt weak and dizzy all the time. 
Incidently we found that we be: 
came ill only in and around the 
hot house. 

In the meanwhile, the villagers 





got to hear of it and they thought, 
it was a curse upon us for displacing 
the Naga stone. Finally we found 
it impossible to continue to 
work, We were too ill, and the 
villagers totally boycotted us. So 
finally, we made out a report that 
ithad been necessary to terminate 
the project, because of some fungal 
infection affecting plant life, and 
then left 

1 always felt it was a great pity, 
because the seedlings were really 
thriving. It was sad we could not 
report actual facts. We did not 
‘even know what they were! 
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Dr. Dutt paused for a moment anxiously. 
and looked at the children. They _ Dr. Dutt was silent for a moment. 
were spell: bound by the story. “Is it because of Akku?” asked 
“You mean you stilldon't know?” Sharad. “No it isn't Akku,” said 
ctied Sharad. "No," Dr. Dutt conti-- Dr. Dutt thoughtfully. “You know 
nued. "For the past three years, children, I have a plan, we can 
have been in Patna with another can it through if you help me!” 
project,but [have alvays wondered The children became suspicious, 
about what happened here! Re- as soon as they heard these words. 
cently was in Bangalore on some May be under the gentlemanly 
work, and I felt compelled to pay manner, the man was a ctook! 
avisit, But now lam beginning to “Tell us about it first,” said Sharad 
wish Thad not come!" cautiously, “Then we shall decide 

The children’s faces fell at these whether to help you or not!” 
words, “Why? Why do you wish “There is definitely something 
you hadn't come?" asked Rashmi 


















in the hot house which is causing 
the sleeping sickness,” said Dr. 
Dutt. “The victim is always taken 
unawares. Maybe if one person 
sleeps in here and the others keep 
a watch from outside, we'll be able 
to find it!” 

The children looked at one an 
other. This meant someone had 
to be victim again, They were not 
prepared for that! It was foolish to 
take risks. They tumed to Dr. 
Dutt politely. “We will discuss the 
matter and let you know in the 
evening,” said Sharad. He led 
the others into the bungalow and 
in the privacy of their room the 
children held a hurried discussion. 

“t's too much of a risk,” said 
Rashmi. “But we can ask him to 
be the victim!” said Sharad. “We 
can keep the watch.” Sharad’s 
curiosity had been aroused. “We 
‘can keep watch by tus, otherwise 
‘we may fall asleep and ruin the 
plan!” Arun was doubtful. “What 
if Dr. Dutt is a crook?” he asked. 
“Well, we must see to it, that he 
does not turn the tables on us and 
make us victims!” said Sharad. 
Rashmi still looked nervous, but 
didn’t lke to say anything. Sharad 
guessed her fears, and gave her 
hand a squeeze. “I'll look after 
everyone, don't worry!” he whis- 
pered. 


hat evening they went to Dr. 
T Dutt. and told him that they 
would help him keep the vigil, 
provided they kept the vigil, and 
he was the victim. 

Dr. Dutt hesitated for a moment. 


But you are ail su young!” he 
said. “If what happens turns out 
to be dangerous, you will not able 
to protect yourselves!” 

Sharad sensed Dr. Dutt’s hesi 
tation. There was definitely some- 
thing wrong. So he stuck firmly to 
his guns. Finally Dr. Dutt agreed. 
“{ still feel I am letting you into 
something dangerous!" he said. 
Then Rashmi spoke up. “I think 
that Basker should stay with those 
who are watching,” she said. Dr. 
Dutt who was not particularly fond 
of dogs, was not too keen on the 
idea, and said so. 

‘But we have to have the dog,” 
said Amal suspiciously. “He has 
been with us for years! Five years 
ago, a German family sold him to 
us when they went back Germany. 
He isa trained watch dog. He can 
be ferocious when necessa 
though he looks so friendly" 
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Rashmi’s mouth fell open in sur 
prise at Amal’s sudden story. But 
he rushed on in spite of Sharad’s 
glare. “You know, last week Uncle 
Shyam brought a colleague of his 
home for tea, As we were all 
chatting, that man slapped Arun 
on the back, It was just a friendly 
gesture, The next moment, Basker 
leapt at him and had him by the 
throat, We all had to pull him 
away.” 

“"Basker is a loyal dog. We don't 
leave him out of anything!” said 
Arun, He really admired the aplomb 
with which Amal had made up 
the story, He knew that Amal was 
only trying to let Dr. Dutt know, 
that they were not at all helpless. 
But Rashmi was on the verge of 
giggling. She couldn't imagine 
Basker leaping at anyone's throat 
He was such & lovely dog. 

Finally Dr. Dutt agreed reluctant 
ly to let Basker join the children 


oon the watch that night. Anyhow 
Sharad was anxious to drag them 
all home before Dr. Dutt became 
suspicious about the tales of 
Basker's deadly deeds, He was 
sure that if they lingered, Amal 
and Arun would invent a few more 
unbelievable exploits to lay at the 
friendly dog's door! 

As they tuned to leave, Dr. Dutt 
issued a warning, “Dress warmly 
children, and don’t tell the old lady 
about our plan,” he said, The 
children looked at one another. 
“Why not?" asked Amal, “She 
may not let you stay up with me. 
That will spoil our plan, won't it?” 

The children realised that this 
was true, Akku would definitely 
not approve of their plan. “We 
won't tell her," said Sharad, usher- 
ing the others forward. “See you 
later tonight...” 


(To be continued) 
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The seed of a particular plant 
divides itself into two everydaypro- 
ducing two seedlings. On the first 
day there is one seed, on the second 
day two, On the third day there 
are four seeds and on the fourth 
day, eight. In this manner it takes 
thirty days to cover a plot with 
seedlings. How long will it take to 
cover the same plot if we start with 
two seeds? 


V.S. Siddarthan, aged 12. 


MAKE MAGIC! 


Fill in the blank squares in this 
figure such that each row, hort: 
zontal, vertical and diagonal adds 
upto 27! Some squares are al: 
ready filled in to help you. 
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Compiled by P. Kumar, aged 13 
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id you know that, in ice 
hockey the 150-gramme 
puck flashes over the ice 
Jat speeds of up to 200 

kilometres an hour? But the players, 

and especially the goalkeepers are 
wellprotected, However goal 
keepers in team handball are no: 
where near as lucky, All they have 
on is a light track-suit and their 
faces are completely exposed. 

‘When an opposing player puts in a 

jumping shot from close range, 

they're faced with the task of stop- 
ping a ball travelling at a speed of 
up to 110 kilometres an hour that’s 
been hurled from a distance of only 
two or three metres away. 

The average speed of the ball in 














fau bowler extraordinaire, 


a soccer match is 80 kilometres an 
hour, But fierce shots at the goal 
are over twice as fast. Efforts by 
Brazilian free-kick specialist Eder, 
for example, have been timed at 
174.5 kilometres an hour. 
Although it bears no resemblance 
whatsoever to a football, the tiny. 





fo a soccer match the ball travels at tremendous speeds. 











white celluloid ball used by table 
tennis players reaches a similar 
speed of up to 180 kilometres an 
hour in a smash. 

Pelota, the Basque national sport, 
isa mixture of baseball and squash 


+ Grabam Stilwell: power packed tennis, 


which the two players hammer 


the ball against a wall with tremen- 
dous power. Injuries in this sport 
are not uncommon because the 
ball, which is made of solid rubber 
and weighs 120 grammes, flashes 
round the courtata speed of around 
150 kilometres an hour, and it's 
not easy to anticipate its fight 

Batsmen in cricket have had 
every reason to feel nervous when 
Australia’s Jeff Thomson came on 
tobowl, because balls hurtled down 
by the Queenslander, have been 
timed at just over 160 kilometre 
an hour. 

Even top-notch tennis professio. 
nals have felt a litle apprehensive 
when facing Roscoe Tanner's serve 
In Palm Springs, in 1978 one ball 
served by the American was timed 


at an amazing 246.1 kilometres an 
hour. That put Tanner well ahead 
of any other of his big-serving rivals 


But even Roscoe Tanner's boom: 
ing serve seems rather mundane 
when compared to the velocity a 
golf ball reaches when driven by 
some of the world’s top players — 
about 320 kilometres an hour! 
That's a speed of about 90 metres, 
asecond. Fortunately, golf isn’t a 
sport in which one’s opponent has 
to try and stop the ball! 





Compiled by E. Pavai, aged 14 





* Wasim Akram : hitting dhe ball hard. 





Courtesy: Hello Friends 





K ami, as Kamala was called for 
short, was a nice girl, but she 
had a way of annoying everybody 
— she was such a nosey parker. 
“Kami, don'tpeek into my pencil 
box,” said Niu, Kami’s friend in 
school, “You must ask me first!” 
But Kami had to pry. She med 
dled with all her friend’s personal 
things, She even opened their 
lunch ‘boxes before lunch time. 
“Just to see,” she would say if her 
friends objected. “I can't do any 
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harm by just looking!" 

“Rummage through mybag and 
T'l box your ears,” warmed Kami's 
brother Hari, “But!'m only looking,” 
said Kami and her ears got boxed 
allright. How she cried!"Mummy! 
look — Hari hit me!" 

Buther mother was already angry 
with her. "Kamala, you have been 








nosing into my cupboard while 1 
‘was out shopping, Its such a mess 
now!” 

“Oh mummy! 1 wanted to see all 


the lovely things you keep in there,” 
protested Kami, 

“Kami, it's not good manners or 
polite, o pry into personal belong- 
ings of other people, This habit of 
yours will get you into trouble one 
of these days,” wamed her mother. 


T hen one day, Kamala noticed 
a bright yellow plasticjar in the 
school corridor. “I wonder what's 
in the jar” she thought and in a 
trice was prying open the lid, As 
she squeezed and twisted it open, 
ut squirted the stickiest glue that 
ever was. It came streaming out 
like a fountain, and was soon all 
over her hair and down her nose. 
It trickled down her chin and over 
her dress, To make matters worse, 
her right hand sank into the glue, 
and she couldn't pull it out of the 
jar. 

Kami had fallen prey to the jar 
ofglue left behind by the carpenter 
who had repaired some old desks 
in school. Oh! What a ridiculous 
sight she made, and how the chil- 
dren who passed by, laughed at 
her. The sang out : 


“Poor Nosey Parker, 
Is stuck all over 
‘The Curious Cat 
Got it all ight?” 


Unable to bear their teasing, 
Kamala ran home tears pouring 
down her cheeks. “Oh Kami, what 
have you been upto? How did this 






happen child?” asked her mother. 
Even as Kami opened her mouth 
to explain some of the glue slid 
into her mouth, Uugh! Thu! Spit... 

Mummy took Kami to the bath- 
room and scrubbed and rubbed, 
and rubbed and scrubbed with 
soaps, oils and hot water, until she 
was clean and neat again. 

Then through sniffs and sobs stie 
told her mother all that had happen: 
ed. “Mummy I shall never again 
be such a peeking tom!” 


rom that day, Kamirarelypeek- 

ed or pryed into other people's 
things, at least not without their per- 
mission, And do you know, even if 
she did her friends would yell 
“Yellow jar!” and that put Kami on, 
the right track once more! 
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Thealarm shied at six o'clock 
inthe morning, and Hari's hand 
emerged sleepily from under the 
coversto tap iton the head. Sitting 
up, he spent quite a while trying to 
remember whyhe had set the clock 
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30 early. Was the clock wrong? 
No, of course not! Today was Exam 
Day! The thought spurred him to 
action, and he scrambled out of 
bed to brush his teeth. Then, he 
sat down to study history, sprinkling 


water from a jug, on his face every 
now and then, to keep himself 
awake. 

What? Half past six already? Hari 
decided that he had studied enough 
history. He was just about to call 
ut, and ask whether breakfast was 
ready, when he remembered that 
his parents had gone off to their 
relatives’ place, His aunt was ill. 
Heaving a sigh, he went to the 
kitchen and made himself a rather 
bitter cup of cocoa — he couldn't 
find the sugar anywhere. Wonder: 
ing whether his mother had taken 
the sugarwith her, he put an eggto 
fry on a slow fire, and went off to 
look for his school uniform. 

“Somebody's breakfast burning,” 
he thought sniffing maliciously as, 
here knotted his tie forthe fifteenth 
consecutive time, “Perhaps it is 
the nasty fellow next door who is, 
going to lose his breakfast. Serves 
him right!” The smell of scorched 
egg was getting stronger. Egg? 
Egg? Could tbe? 

ie raced into the kitchen to find 
the egg (or what remained of it!) 
smoking like a chimney. He dump 
edit, pan and all,into the sink, and 
buttered a slice of bread instead, 


hoh! Ten minutes to eight! 

Time to leave! He picked up his. 
bag, and locking the door behind 
him, was halfway down the lane 
when he realized he had lett his 
history test note book behind. Run: 


ning back, he unlocked the door, 
retrieved it, locked the door again, 
and then realized he had forgotten 


his pen. Cursing pens, books, 


schools, and everythingin general, 
he repeated the whole sequence 
yet again. Red-faced and panting, 
he reached the bus stop just in 
time to see the eight o'clock bus 
leave. 

Hari felt like bursting into tears, 
and tearing out his hair in fistfuls. 
Why did everything have to go 
wrong today, of all days? Finally 
catching a bus fifteen minutes later, 
he sat down, and pulling out his 
history book, settled down for some 
last-minute revision, 

Lost in Ashoka's exploits, Hari 
looked up from his book to find 
the bus, several stops beyond his 
school. Quelling a rising feeling of 
panic, and bitterly reproaching him- 
self, he huniedly got off, and started 
to jog back towards school. 

He sighed with relief ashe sighted 
the green compound wall at pre- 
cisely three minutes to nine. Ashe 
neared the school, he realized that 
there was an amazing lack of acti- 








Answers 


It will take twenty nine days, 
In the first case, starting with 
one seed, there were two on the 
second day, So starting with 
two seeds the plot willbe covered 
one day sooner! 
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‘A. The numbers in the top row 
of squares, follow a sequence 
of —1, +2, ~3, +4 taking 
the preceding number as their 
reference. So 14+4=18. 
The numbers in the bottom 
row follow asequence of +1, 
=2, +3, ~4 taking the pre 
ceding number as their refer 
ence. So34—4=30 

B. Each number in the lowest 
horizontal row is half the sum 
of the two numbers just above 
t $07+5=12and12~2= 

, Multiply the numbers in the 
petals and divide the answer 
by 10, to get the number in 
the centre of the flower. So 
2x10X9=180, and 
180 10=18. 

D. Multiply the numbers inside 
the circles and divide by the 
‘number in the triangle on the 
left and you can fil he answer 
in the triangle on the right. 
So 16%16=256, and 256~ 
32=8. 





vityin the school grounds. Perhaps 
it was past nine o'clock! Perhaps 
the bell had rung! Oh no, and 
perhaps the examination had al- 
ready begun! Anxiously, he approa- 
ched the gate, to see thewatchman 
leaning against the wall 

“Good morning, Ram Singh,” 
he shouted. The man was slightly 
hard of hearing, The watchman 
nodded and grinned back, his ex- 
pression being slowly replaced by 
fone of puzzlement. A comer of 
Hans mind uneasily wondered why. 

“Where is everyone?" he con: 
tinued, “Has the bell rung? Has 
the examination begun already? 
Has no one come?” 

“Has babu forgotten?” the watch- 
man asked. Then seeing Hari’s 
mystified expression, gave a large 
grin and added, “Todays Sunday, 
babu, its a holiday.” He grinned 
again. 

Hari was stunned. His mind 
would not accept this. 
possible, No! No... 





strong hand gripped his 
A\ shoulder, and Har! looked up 
into his father’s face. 

“Are you al right?" enquired his 
father. "Why did you shout in the 
middle of the night? Woke me in 
the middle of such sound sleep, 
too!” He glanced at the clock as he 
tured to leave. “And that too at 
two o'clock in the morning! This is 
‘what comes of staying up late to 
study!” 

As he shut the door behind him, 
still grumbling, all Hari could do 
was giggle foolishly at himself. 





THE HEAVENLY FLOWER. 


STORY: ANANDHI PICTURES: VINU 














[Sanna pect fovere Racin) RTE Mei went 
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“seu owe vl en CTow are you? 
beauty, dear , 














Oh, Lam welll Afterall, 
‘Sr Krishna loves 
me best! 








\h... ou speak with such confidence 


Indra gayeme a beautiful paiiata blossom, 
and trust. perhaps youhaven'theard... 


which I gave Sri Krishna. He has given 
Itto Rukmini! 4 















‘Sage Narada let 
the distressed Satya: Se, 
bbhama, Later, 


“St Krfshna come 








‘Then you must be gre 
Come, tell me! What igwwrong? 


Fes! ut before that, you and 
are going to Prakjothisha: 
pu 


Himmlls thar all? Twas 
planning to give you the 
‘whole tree; my love, 


WANING _F- 
eo clase cin Oo 


‘You will have to help me defeat him, 
cannot face him alone! 





lis my great 
privilege to be 
(of use to you! 
But who is this 
Narakasura? 














During the Varahavatara, Lord 
Vishnu took the form of a boar, 


D wh bing 2 
Ba want the 
7 battlefield, and 
\ challenges me! 


Narakasural Release the women 
you have imprisoned, and 
retum all of Indra's belongings 
to him, and | wall 

pardon you! 











Sri Krishna interupted him, 


‘Satyabhamal Narakasura speaks the 
truth, He was granted such a boon! You 
were Bhoomidevi when I took the form 
‘of the boat. That is why I asked you to 
accompany me! 


'No one but my mother Bhoomidew 
has the power to rob me of ife! 
‘You must be 
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this day must henceforth be celebrated as 3 <é 


Wn 

iBhwal the festival flights. On this day, people WA 

should weat new clothes apd be happy. fifi 
as a 


Bhagadatta! Release all the good 
people your fatherhas imprisoned, 
and return Indra’s belongings 





Indra! | have retumed to you 
all that Narakasura had 
stolen! 


Please go to Indra, and tell hi that | 


How could | ask Indra for #? He should | {asked for the parata tree! 
have given ito me without my asking! 


You else Set Kish’ humble 
request! It spells disaster! 





Sage Nara ered io Duara and | Sa Kshna and ind fought a ete 
foe heal at hd ocaured, 


ind’ intolerable arrogance must be 
quelled! 


"about thi 
fighting amongst them 


selves! Can you not 
pput an end to this? 





indralDo you not knowwho Sx Krishna 
1g? lan't he the great Vishnu, who In the 
form of Vaamana, conquered Ball and 


Stop it! Krishna, do not shoot arrows 
‘upon your own brother! 





Indra saluted his father, 


than Vaamana, my own © 
bother, who restored 
me to my throne 


{wll send the pa 
tree to Duaraka at 


Satyabhama watered the tee carefully with her 
‘own hands. 


to Rukmin's house, #0 
that shewallhave to look 
upon it often! 








[ 
et Sayathana'sjeaiony ond vide 
Cony Scaled Sage Nara. 


i; What would I do with gold? 
Tama sanyesi.Butto please 

Sir! L wish to give away St Keshna’s weight, you. Ill accept it 

‘in gold! You must accept it 





‘Sei Krchna sat on one pan, but Satyabhamd took off alher jewels 
p— < nd placed them on the balance. 


This is my last oI 
‘omament! 
S 
all my jewels, and . 
gold vessels and coins, 
yetthe balance remains 
‘uneven! 


‘You must lend me your jewellery 
Thave placed all that | own on the 
scales, yet the pans do not balance! § 
‘Rukninlwentto the tulast, 
plant she had been wor- 
shipping and plucked a 
few 


ukmin’ placed the tulasi leaves uith great 
devotion on the other pan and the balance 





RS i) Way 
awa We 
PN Ss LA \ erst 
Dil gu fink, cit Lard Sho conan the sive vit rel? Do 
Come, let's go... not tease Satyabhama. Level the balance. 





‘Yet Satyabhama’s pride 
would not be suppressed 





day, Si Krishna called 


Revered sit! Satyabhama is 
tooproud of herbeautyand C 
my elder brother Balarama, 

{s too proud of his 


so you must help 
‘me subdue thelr 


‘When Sit Krishna himself seeks 
my aid how can, 
Irefuse...? 


‘Si Kitshna realised that Soge Narada was also 
proud, and decided to teach him a lesson, 
"You wished to go on a pilgrimage, did you not? 
You must not think of me until your desire is 
fulled og a 


is that 30? | 
vill set out 


ra h 
» 


(Oh no! What a disaster! 


Tam frightened! hex 


This the holy wateral 


‘of Mount Podigai. You 
‘must bathe here! 


= A 
Hanumanimmersed Sage Name it [) “Sage Narada returned to 


holy waters all over India, 


Sn Krishna. 


ed in Hanuman’s tail! You have 
subdued my pr 





Just then Balarame appeared BUISTEME wos enraged 

“Bulhad asked you to A// There s nota soul in Dworaka who does 

bring’ Hanuman here Al notknow or respect Sei Keshna. vil go 
J, and drag that proud monkey here! 


af 










Hascinan Ruled io oRBlMaallnDpY” Yes. my broter! No one co 

‘would answer to Sri Rama and fio one A Song 25 you! 

clse. He asked me who you were! "You sily monkey] Why dd 
you come as soon a8 5 


Eos ae ishna called yo 


Ma) >) j 
ee. => 
















Krishna! met one who is stronger than 
Tam! Hanuman defeated me! My pride 
‘s quelled! 





|You cannot be stronger than my be: 


“Tr Sarah botan means Hrenath 


ie 


that 


i 
AY 
\t 

ih 


Bir! Please tel Hanuman 

Rare lcaling him He il 

saa cae Tor gone” 
ly dressed but Rukmini wos her 
Spl — 


Good! Now let us see which of 
you Hanuman thes fr Sta! 


phama' 

190k the form of Vishny 
Hanumant | have 
appeared before you \I 
‘in Duopara yugo," as 
I promised. 


tector of the word 
have now reglned 
my senses! You are 
SA Rama and Sd 
ishnal Jl Si Ram! 
jae 





Rukini first. 


Disoporais the hd quae of tne 


Dirrnanga uss an old man of 
ighty. He was hale and quite 
healthy even though he was old. 
Yet a touch of cold, or occasional 
twinges in his joints, or a bit giddi- 
nesswhich he fell preyto,oncein a 
while worried him. Hewas haunted 
by his fear of death 

‘One day Ananthappa lost con- 
ciousness, soon after he woke up 
in the morning. His family didn’t 
think itwas anything serious. They 
just put him to bed and kept him 
quiet. All day Ananthappa lay in 
bed, He was miserable. He knew 
that his end was near. 

That night, something woke 
Ananthappa at midnight. When 
he opened his eyes, he knew the 
moment he feared was at hand. 
Before him stood Yama, the God 
of Death. 


“Ananthappa, your end has 
come,” said Yama. “I have come 
to escort you! Come!” 

Ananthappa was both scared and 
disbelieving. He couldn't bear to 
die. Tears streamed down his 
cheeks 








Look at these squares care- 
illy. One of them is the odd 
me-out. Can you find it? 
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B. Prem Shankar aged, 12 











“Yama, you are the God of 
Death,” he said. “You should know, 
thata man does not die of giddiness 
ormuscular pain, There isnothing 
[wrong with me. I cannot go with 
you! I wonder if you realise how 
unfair you are being to me. You 
have come suddenly to pluck out 
my life. You gave me absolutely 
no warning. If you had warned 
me, Iwould have been prepared to 
go with you!" 

Yama, laughed sarcastically. 
“Yes, Ananthappa — lam the God 
‘of Death Do you expect me to 
have mercy upon my victims? 
Besides, you say I gave you no 
warming. Your giddiness appears 
to have robbed you of yourmemory 
aswell, Thinkback, did you receive 
nowaring of mycoming at all?” 
he asked. 

“You snatch me away so rudely, 
1am about to die. Why should [tell 
lies now? I know I was given no 
‘warning at all of my impending 
death!” said Ananthappa with cer- 
tainty. 

““[ don't usually have the time or 
inclination to indulge in these argue 
ments Ananthappa,” said Yama 
with a trace of impatience in his 
voice, “Yet forthe benefit of future 
generations, for the benefit of all 
human beings who have got to die 
some day] wish to explain!" Yama 
sat down next to Ananthappa. 
“Remember Ananthappa, the 
time when you entered middle age. 
Your hair tured grey. This was 
my very first warning to you, At 
that ime you took one step towards 
death, 


As time went by, your eyesight 
which was so sharp, so perfect, 
began to fail. One by one your 
teeth fell out. Your spine grew 
curved and gradually you had to 
lean on a walking stick to move 
around. 

So you see Ananthappa, ! gave 
you not one, but many warnings of 
{your approaching death. Yetwhat 
did you do? You refused to admit 
the truth, and accept the news of 
your nearing end. You dyed your 
greying hair and fitted false teeth 
in place of your fallen ones, and 
had your cataract removed. In your 
tactics to regain your failing vigour 
and vitality, you forgot that these 
were nothing but stepping stones 
to death!” 

'Assoon as Yama stopped speak: 
ing, a complete silence fell. Anan- 
thappa mulled over the words of 
wisdom,and at last realised how 
foolish he had bento fear death. 

“Yama you are right!” he said 
“Your words, have chased away 
my fears. | am now truly ready to 
gowith you. Yet grant me one last 
wish... 

“What is 
ciously. 

“All those who hear my story’ 
should heed your warnings cheer- 








it?" asked Yama suspi- 





fully and live in happy acceptance | * 


of the approaching end, without 
fear of it,” said Ananthappa. 

“So be it..." said Yama 

Aminute rolled by. Ananthappa 
did not even have time to say good: 
bye to his family. Yet he had no| 
regrets,as he followed Yama into 
the infinite unknown. 





There is a fruit hidden in each 
of these sentences. Can you 
find them all? 

~ Sitting on her father’s ap pleases 

Lata. 

* The conjuror angered me with 

his annoying performance on 


stage. 

Isawa very feeble monkeysiting 
on the tree. 

One who mends pipes is called 
plumber 

The postman goes to Hari's 
house each day. 

An idle chap earns no money. 
These traffic policemen will try 
to stop each and every vehicle, 
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O72 22 ets of Satyapur, 
saw an old man planting a 
sapling in his garden. 

“What a foolish old man,” said 
the king to his minister. “He is 
planting a tree and he is already in 
his dotage. The tree willtake many 
vyears to bear fruit and hes certainly 
not going to eat them!" 

The minister laughed at the king's 
words and beckoned to the old 
man 

“How old are you?” asked the 
king, smiling at the old man. 

[think lam eighty two, my king,” 
said the old man. 

“Well, you look strong and 
healthy but do you expect to live 
Jong enough to enjoy the fruit of 
this tree?” asked the king solemnly. 


“Certainly not, my king!” said 
the old man. “But lam happy to 
plant a tree, since ! am making a 
contribution to the society of which 
Jam apart. Our forefathers planted 
trees, and we ate the yield, Now 
my labour will bear fruit for my 
children... and their children, We 
must each pay rent to our earth, 
for her kindness in letting us live 
up on her, by planting trees!” 
Pleased with the old man's word's 
the king gifted him with three gold 
coins. The old man accepted them 
with gratitude and joy. 
“Thank you, my kin 
and bowed again. 
has yielded fruit on the very first 
day, and that too golden fruit!" 
The king and his retinue rode 






away smiling, a lesson learnt. 
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turaj was a good boy. He 
was nine years old, and 
good at his studies. He 


wa did his home-work regu- 
larly, and mostly stood first in class. 
He was interested in games too — 
both indoor and outdoor. He was 
always coaxing his elder brother or 
sister, or his parents or friends, into 
playing some game or other with 
him. 


2 


But do you know what would 





happen if Suraj started losing the 
game? That is what this story is 
about! 

Suraj did not like to lose. The 
very word lose, was loathesome to 
him. He had no sportsmanship at 
all! The moment he saw that he 
‘would be losing the game, hewould 
stop playing altogether. He would 
just get up and go, calling it quits, 


SHEELA NAYAK 





disappointing his fellow players and 
robbing them of their win. 

Suraj’s mother and father tried 
to tell him lovingly that this was 
wrong. They would explain that 
he should be a sport even if he lost 
and that losing was only a step 
towards improving his game. They 
told him, he would have every 
chance to win later! 

Of course Suraj would not listen. 
His brother and sister even tried 
scolding him, but to no avail. Soall 
the people who obliged him at first 
by playing with him, now no longer 
were interested in any game with 
him, 

When Suraj played a game of 
scrabble with his sister and brother, 
he would play onlyif he could make 
Jong words with his letters. But as 
soon as he found that he couldn't 
make a word, he wouldn't even 


ask his sister or brother to help 
him. He would get up and go 
away. Ifhe played carrom with his 
friends, he would be very disappoin- 
ted if another player got the red 
coin. He considered the red coin 
his and would not play with the 
person who shot it into the hole. 
If he was playing a game of cards, 
he hated being the “donkey.” He 
‘would just tip over the chess board, 
the minute he made the wrong 
move 

In outdoor games too, if he was 
declared out without scoring a 
single run while playing cricket, he 
would not relent unless the game 
was started all over again. If he 
was playing a game of badminton 
with his father, he would blame 
his father for hitting a difficult shot. 
even if it was an easy one! 

“What is the use of playing with 








‘Answers to Spot 
the Differences. 


The following are missing in 
Picture B : The girl's bindi, and 


ear-ting, stripe across her chest, 
border on her sleeve, third 
bangle, her left thumb, one fold 
in her pallu, border of her skirt, 
her right anklet, design on her 
right shoe, 





Suraj?" said his sister. “He will 
stop playing once he starts losing!” 

“He is such a spoil sport! Absolu. 
tely no sportsmanship. No one 
would like to play with him!" said 
his brother. 


ne summer vacation, 

Suraj went to stay at his 

uncle's house in another 
sammmm city. He had good com: 
pany. He was very fond of his 
seven year old cousin, Sonu, Sonu 
had a variety of games in her 
house, Snakes and ladders, ludo, 
trade, a big carrom board, scrabble, 
two packs of new playing cards, 
two brand new table tennis rackets, 
and a complete cricket set with 
gloves and pads. 

For the first few days Suraj was 
happy exploring Sonu’s big garden 
which had a cute litle swing. Then 
it rained one day so they settled 
down for indoor games. Soon 
however, Suraj was in for a shock. 
Sonti would start to play any game 
with great enthusiasm, but soon 
she would get bored and walk away 
ina huff if she began to lose! Also, 
when playing the game of snake 


cy 


and ladders, if her counter got 
swallowed by a snake in the board 
‘or if Suraj's coin climbed up a 
ladder, she would upset the whole 
board, saying they had to start all 
‘over again. If Suraj didn't agree, 
she would not let him touch any 
of her other toys 

‘When Sonu stopped playing the 
games in which she was losing, 
Sura) slowly began to realise his 
fault. He sensed the disappoint: 
ment of a player when the other 
stops the game, Once when they 
were playing a game of cricket, he 
had scored ninety-six runs and was 
just four runs away from a century, 
when Sonu purposely stopped the 
game, walking away with the 
‘stumps saying that she had to go 
to her friend's house, Suraj's dis- 
appointment knew no bounds. 

After several doses of his own 
medicine from Sonu's behaviour, 
‘Suraj realised how badly he had 
‘been behaving all along in his own 
home, by not showing any sports: 
manship at all. He had finally 
understood that one had to learn 
to lose gracefully too if one had to 
be a good sportsman. From that 
moment he was a very different 
little boy... 


ne month later, when he 
returned home after his 
stay at his uncle’s house, 


Suraj’s parents, sister and 
brother found playing any game 
with him, a pleasure.. They were 
surprised at the change in him and 
were glad that he had leamt to be 
a sport at last. 
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1d got mixed up. When the crop 

pas very puzzled to find sixteen 

field. Can you help him 
direction on the grid. 


Jd one day after the monsoon. He 


A farmer planted his, 
didn't realise that his seeds 


was ready for harvest, the fa 
identify them all? You can move in any 


different grains growing in the same 
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n October 1, 1847, 

er 1, 1847, | a 

told, my baby eves open. 

edtothelighof London 

i wening, at 5,39 1 

enya aca 
owing me the position of the 

nets at that fateful sealable 

know nothing of astrology, and so 
jee! no wiser as I gaze upon my 


would actively partic! 
2 Yet, a 


‘mind to oppose her 
portthe causes she 
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Believed in. This however iyavery small partof her 
‘amazing personality 
‘Annie Besant was considered unconventional in her att 
‘She married Frank 










tudes from the beginning of Me career. 
Besant, an ‘Analtean clergyman, but left five years ater, due 
Betpctrnal diferences. She bens” Freethinker, and acrusader 
for ‘women’s rights. ‘She also became a prominent member of 
‘he Fabian Society, and an ee eate of George Beard Shaw 
Th 1889, she met Helena Blavatsky, one of the 
the Theosophical Society and her life chang 


came to India int 
onreligious a 

2 the Theosophical Society) 1 1 

of te of political and social efor ‘She started the Central 

otal College in Benares, and "Punded the Indian Home Rule 

Taaque in 1916. She become tre Chairman of thetlndian 

Leagal Congress in 1917, and wos ‘even interned for her 


nationalistic activities! 
‘Shegave lectures on theosophy all over the world but her 


headquarters were at Adyar, jadras., Her marvellous wei 
outlived her. The following " eeount of her childhood is ‘adapted 
bingrophy Through storm to Peace. 


from her autol 


















horoscope. 

Tnever met in my life, a woman 
more selflessly devoted to those 
she loved, more contemptuous of 
all that was mean or base, more 
sensitive on a question of honour, 
‘more iron in will, or more sweet in 
tenderness, than my mother, who 
made my childhood a sunny dream- 
land, She suffered more pain in 
the troubles which touched me in 
later life, than I did myself! | look 
back on her, with the same loving 
gratitude which encircled me to her 
in earthly life. 

My earliest recollections are of a 
house in which we lived and a 
garden. can remember my mother 
hovering round the dinner table to 
see that all was bright forher home: 
coming husband. Mybrother Hany, 
(two years older than myself) and I 
would wait for dear papa — aloving 
welcome was always accorded to 
him, and a game of romps usually 
preceded our dinner. 

Ican remember clearly, on Octo: 
ber 1, 1851, jumped up in my 
litle cot and shouted loudly. “Papa! 
Mama! am four years old today!” 
That day as I sat at the table, my 
brother, very conscious of his supe: 
rior age made a grave demand 
“Can't little Annie have a knife 
today? She is four years old!" 

Talso remember being very upset, 
that I was judged too young to visit 


the Great Exhibition, [have a faint 
memory of my brother consolingly 
bringing home, a folded picture 
strip, in which there were pictures 
ofall the things had wanted to see 
at the Exhibition. 

T have heard that the love bet: 
ween my father and mother was a 
very beautiful tl I know it 
stamped my mother's character for 
life. My father was an intellectual 
— a mathematician, a scholar, a 
master of five languages, and a 
student of philosophy. Asplendidly 
educated man, he was quite unor- 
thodox and held liberal views. My 
mother on the other hand was 
deeply religious, and thus we grew 
up in a balanced atmosphere, be: 
lievingin uprightness and honour, 

To me, in my childhood, elves 
and fairies of all sorts were very 
real things, My dolls were as really 
children,as | was myself a child. 
Punch and Judy* were living enti- 
ties, and the tragedy in which they 
bore part, cost me many an agony 
of tears. 1 can remember running 
away when I heard the squawk of 
the coming Punch and burying 
my head in the pillows so that I 
might shut out the sound of blows 
and the cry of the ill-used baby. 








{husband Punch to Look ater and when ics 
helteats rand tows linio the audience 


Allthe objects about me, were to 
me, alive. I kissed the flowers as 
much as I kissed the kitten I petted. 
Thad a splendid time living out all 
sorts of lovely stories, among my 
treasured and so-called inanimate 
playthings. 


yfather died in 1852, and 
the event left a gap in our 
lives that could never be 
filled. He was wer through, 
during a ride on a bus and contrac 
ted a very severe cold. A doctor 
came to see him, and abruptly told 
my mother after the examination 
that he did not have more than six 
weeks to live, My mother fainted, 
falling to the ground like a stone. 
But her love triumphed over her 
agony, and half an hour later she 
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‘was again at my father’s side. She 
never left him for more than ten 
minutes at a time, night and day 
until he died. 

Tremember being lifted on to his 
bed to say say goodbye to him. | 
was told that he would be going 
right away. I was frightened by his 
eyes, which looked so large, and 
his voice which sounded strange 
and so unlike himself! He told me | 
remember to be good tomymother, 
Then | asked him to kiss my doll 
Cherry, who had been given tome 
at his request on my birthday a few 
days before. I was very sad, and 
had to be removed struggling and 
‘crying from the room. 

My father died the next day, and 
finally my mother broke down. They 
carried her out of the room, in a 


dead faint, When she recovered 
she passionately insisted on being 
left alone, and locked herself into 
her room for the night. The next 
morning my grandmother persua 
ded her to open the door and was 
homrfied! My mother's black, glossy, 
abundant hair had turned white in 
that night of grief. To me, my 
mother’s face will always be framed 
in exquisite silver.. 

There had never been money 
troubles in my family, before my 
father's death, My father had eamed 
a good income while he was alive, 
and no anxiety had clouded our 
future, My father died believing 
that he left his family protected from 
financial distress. 

However this was not so. I know 
nothing of the details, but the out 
come was that there was nothing 
left for the widow and two children 
of the good man, 

Two of my uncles offered to 
educate my brotherin agood city 
school! They even offered to give 
him a start in commercial life by 
using influence. Yet my mother's 
decision was characteristic of her 
Her husband and she had talked of 
a different future for their eldest & 
child; he was to.go to a publie school, 
and then to the University. Im fact it 
was my father's dream that he would 
go to the Bar. Even on his death 
bed my father most eamestly urged 
that Harry should receive the best 
possible education. My mother was 
determined to fulfil that last wish. 

In her eyes, a city school would 
not give Hany the best possible 
education, After much thought she 





decided that her son should be 
educated at Harrow, and then go. 
on to Oxford or Cambridge for 
higher studies. This was a bold 
scheme for a penniless widow, but 
it was carried out to the letter. At 
first, the other members of my 
father’s family lectured her about 
her foolish pride, but mytwo uncles 
although half-disapproving, re- 
mained her friends, and lent her 
many a helping hand, in her first 
early struggles 

We took lodgings over a grocer's 
shop, near Harrow. The grocer 
‘was @ pompous man and to my 
mother’s amusement he often lec 
tured her. “You will get on well 
‘enough, if youwork hard,” hewould 
say. “Look at me! I was once a 
poor boy without a penny, but now 


Lam acomfortable man and have 
submarine vill!” laughed mently 
because my mother did, but my 
understanding of the difference 
between suburban and submarine 
‘were on par with the good grocer’s! 


n the course of time, my 

mother found a nice 

house. She also found a 

boy the same age as 
Harry, whose parents were glad to 
place him in her responsible hands. 
She obtained permission from the 
head-master of Harrow, to take 
some more boys into her home, in 
order to gain means of education 
for her own son. Won by my 
mother’s gentleness and strength, 
the head-master and his wife be: 
came dear friends of our family. 








He not only gave my mother per- 
mission to house some boys but 
also let her take in one of the 
masters of the school, to be a house- 
tutor, This arrangement lasted 
nearly ten years until Harry left 
school for Cambridge. 

My memories of the house on 
Harrow Hill are very pleasant ones, 
Our house was an old, rambling 
building; covered with roses in front 
and ivy at the back. The drawing 
room had an old-fashioned half- 
window, half-door, (This always 
had me in trouble for I tore nearly 
all my frocks on the bolt, as | flew 
through!) There was a large garden 
sloping down one side of the hill, 
which was filled with the most 
delightful old trees, fir, laurel, may, 
mulberry, hazel, apple, pear... not 
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tomention currant and gooseberry 
bushes and strawberry beds. 
There was not a tree | did not 
climb, and one particular wide- 
spreading tree was my private 
country house! Up in the tree had 
abedroom, sitting-room, study and 
kitchen, My kitchen was well- 
stocked from the many fruit trees, 
from which I was free to pluck what 
liked. I would sit for hours in my 
leafy study with a book — Milton's 
Paradise Lost was my chief favou- 
rite. Perhaps | startled the birds 
when I declaimed Milton's stately 
and sonorous verse in my childish 
tone, Iliked to personify Satan and 
to speak the grand words of the 
hero-rebel, I spent many happy 
hours in Milton's heaven and hell. 
Mycompanions were Satan, Adam 


‘and Eve and the angels Gabriel 
and Abdiel., 

A tervace ran by the side of the 
churchyard. It was bordered by a 
wooden fence over which clamber- 
ed roses of every shade, At the 
end of the terrace was an old 
summer house from which my eves 
could gaze upon one of the fairest 
views in England, From my feet 
was a sheer drop and far below 
stretched the wooded country right 
until my eyes reached the towers 
‘of Windsor Castle on the horizon. 
It was a view Byron never tired 
gazing upon, as he lay on a tomb- 
stone close by. He wrote — 


“Again I behold where for hours | have 
pondered, 
Asreclining, at eve. on your tombstone 
Hay. 

Or round the steep brow of the 
churchyard | wandered 
To catch the last gleam ofthe sun's 

setting ray 
For eleven years, this place was 
home to me, always left with regret 
and returned to with joy. My mother 
and | were rarely parted. Tidolised 
her and she was devoted tome. A 
foolish little story, about which | 
‘was teased in later years, marks 
our love, I would always be close 
by my mother — trotting after her 
everywhere, content tosit, stand or 
wait if only I could touch her hand 
ordress, One day in a gently teasing 
‘manner, she tumed to me and said 
“Little one, if you cling to me in 
this way, | will really have to get a 
string and tie you to my apron and 
how will you like that?” But | was 
not a bit dismayed! Quite to the 
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contraryin fact. "O, mama aarling! 
Do make it a knot!" was my reply. 
Indeed the tie of love between us 
‘was so tightly knotted that nothing 
ever loosened it until death snatch- 
ed her from me, 

One day I visited a family who 
lived nearby, and as | danced in, | 
found - stranger in their drawing: 
room, a lame lady with a strong 
face, She took me on her lap and 
talked to me for a long time. 

The next day, our neighbour 
came to see us. She asked my 
mother if I could be sent away to 
be educated with the lady I had 
met. Atfirst, my mother would not 
hear of it, but it was urged upon 
her that the advantages of educa- 
tion being offered to me were more 
precious than anything money 
could buy. She was also told that | 
would be sent home regularly for 
holidays, and that it would be a 
disadvantage for me to grow up in 
ahousehold full of boys. Atlast my 
mother yielded and so began my 
acquaintance with Miss Manat... 


{ss Marryat was a maiden 
lady of large means. She 
was incidentally the sister 
of Captain Marryat the 

famous novelist. After the death 

of her brother and mother she had 
been looking for a way to make 
herself useful in the world, She 
had offered to educate the daughter 
of another brother of hers and when 
she met me in Harrow, had felt 
that she'd like to teach two litle 
girls rather than one, 

Miss Manyat had a perfect genius 


for teaching and took great delight 
init, From time to time she added 
another child to our party, some 

times a boy and sometimes a girl 

She chose her “children” — ashe 
loved to call us — carefully, so that 
the education she gave us freely 
was a relief to a slender purse. No 
words of mine can tell how much | 
owe Auntie, (that is what we called 
her, as Miss Marryat seemed too 
cold!) not onlyknowledge, but that 
love of knowledge which has re 

mained in me ever since, as a 
constant spur to study. 

Her teaching methods were un: 
usual and refreshingly different. 
We never used a spelling book but 
wrote letters to people we knew 
telling them of the things we had 
seen on our walks, or we wrote 








again some story we had read. 
She would go over these childish 
compositions with us and correct 
all faults of spelling, grammar, and 
style, We also wrote tests of al the 
words we could think of which 
sounded the same, but were differ 
ently spelt (like key « quay and 
knight - night). 

Ourstudy of French and German 
included reading from the very first 
day. The verbswe learnt had usually 
occured in the reading. We learnt 
much by heart, but were never given 
dull questions and answers. 

‘We were taught history by one 
child reading aloud, while the others, 
worked at stitching something, 
Both boys and girls were taught 
the use of the needle, “Only girls 
sew!" said one litle fellow indignant 
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Iy,one day. “Only babies run after 
girls to sew on a button!” replied 
Auntie. Geography was taught by 
drawing outline maps, and by put. 
ting together puzzle maps. 

Auntie did not like us to learn by 
rote, things which we did not under- 
stand, fancying we knew them. 
“What does it mean?" she would 
ask, If | replied “I know in my 
head, but can't explain!" she would 
be horified. “You do not know in 
your head Annie,” she would say. 
“Or you would be able to explain 
so that I could understand in my 
head!" 

‘Miss Marryat looked after us for 
five years in Fern Hill, in Dorsetshire. 
Her home was the centre of bene: 
ficence, She visited the poor and 
sent food from her table to the 
sick, She started a Sunday School 
and a Bible Class as well, When 
sometimes we children went to her 
crying after some natural disaster, 
asking if we could not help starving 
children, she would promptly ask 
— ‘What will yougive up for them?” 
‘Then she would suggest giving up 
the use of sugar or some other 
thing so that we could save that 
money to help those in distress. 
‘This was a healthy lesson indeed 
— personal self-denial for the good 
of others. 

Our days were filled with plenty 
of fun as well as hard work. After 
our lessons were over we went on 
longwalks or rides on alovely pony, 
who liked children. Sometimes we 
went on delightful all-day picnics 
in the lovely countryside. Auntie 
‘was our merriest playmate. 


" 
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Never was there such a healthy 
home, physically and rientally, so 
perfectly designed for growing chil 
dren, The delights of my education 
\were intemupted only by the delights 
of holidays. Ienjoyed mymother's 
pride in the good report of her 


darlings's progress. 
x Europe with Auntie, We 
steamed off to Germany 
and France, and had some lovely 
excursions during those months; 
such clambering up mountains, 
such rows on swiftflowing rivers, 
such wanderingsin exquisite valleys, 

On our return to England we 
went to Sidmouth. Here, Miss 
Marryat carefully directed our 
studies, keeping in mind our immi- 
nent freedom from the school 
room, We were trained more and 
more to work alone. 

T once lovingly complained to 
Auntie that she was teaching me 
so little. I remember her words. 
“You are getting old enough to 
work by yourself Annie,” she said. 
You must not expect to have Auntie 
foracrutch all through life!" I think 
this gentle withdrawal of supervision 
and teaching, was one of the wisest 
and kindest things that the noble- 
hearted woman ever did for us. 

In the spring of 1863, Auntie 
told me that she had done, all that 
she could usefully do for me, and 
that it was time | tried my wings 
alone, So well had she succeeded 
in her aims, that my emancipation 
from the school room was only the 


n 1861,we had the good 
fortune of travelling in 





starting point for more eager study. 

My dear mother loved musicand 
Beethoven and Bach were her 
favourite composers. So I studied 
music under the music director of 
Harrow and my mother and Ispent 
many a happy evening together as 
I practiced the sweet melodies. 1 
continued to study German and 
French as well 


et free from the school 
room at the age of sixteen, 
my life flowed smoothly 
No girl could have had a 
happier life. [never dreamed that 


lite could be difficult 

My mother spoiled meand did 
not realise the extent of her money 
troubles which she kept secret from 
me. [loved my mother, but I never 
knew how much I owed her until 
left her home! 

Is such training wise? | am not 
sure... It makes the roughness and 
cares of the world come as a stun- 
ning shock 

Yet it is a fair thing to have a 
joyous youth to look back upon, 
for no thief can steal that treasury 


of memory in the struggles of later 
life 
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he morning of the first day of 

the holidays dawned clear and 
stinny. Iwas excited because that 
very day we were setting out to go 
to Bhutan! 

We were going to Calcutta first, 
and from there to Siliguri, a small 
town, few kilometres from Darjee 
ling, and then straight to Phuntsho- 
ling — a city on the Bhutan border! 

‘A magnificent arch welcomed 
us into Bhutan, as we chugged 
into the station, Exotic smells 
assailed our nostrils from the small 
bazars that sold lovely Bhutanese 





handicrafts. The bazar had a festive 
air, and people went about chatter- 
ing gaily, as they shopped. 

We spent a night in Phuntsho- 
ling, and then proceeded to 
Thimpu, the capital of the dragon 
country. The road to Thimpu was 
a long and winding one, and the 
journey took nearly ten hours! 

The scenic beauty of the Hima- 
layan mountainside bowled me 
over. As we drove on, I noticed a 
small stream keeping us company 
allthe way. learnt that the stream 
started from high up in the snow- 
capped mountain peaks, and flow- 
ed along this road. As other 
streams emptied their waters into 
it, the stream grew into the great 
Chubachu, the mighty river of 
Bhutan, The Chubachu is consi- 
dered to be the Mother Goddess 
of Bhutan. 

My first glimpse of Thimpu left 
me speechless. Itwas almost dusk, 
and the last rays of sunlight were 


















disappearing from the horizon. 
Small lights flickered from the 
houses. The gurgling Chubachu 
seemed to keep rhythm with the 
Buddhist chanting that reached our 
ears. The city was cozily settled in 
valley, amidst the soaring heights 


+ Mosked' dancers of Bhuton 


of the mountains surrounding it. 

The only hotel in Thimpu, we 
heard, was only for International 
Diplomats. Anyhow that didn’t 
concern us, for we were going to 
stay with my uncle, who lived and 
worked in Thimpu. In the heart 
of the city, was India House, where 
most Indians including my uncle 
lived, 

The next moming | wokeup and 
looked out, to see a rich green 
landscape, with lovely wild flowers 
everywhere! Rhododendron the 
official flower of Bhutan abounded, 
and roses could be seen in a fantas: 
tic range of colours. 








Temples in Bhutan are called 


Dzongs. Each temple is built 
around a massive statue of Buddha. 
Each temple has iron pillars which 






can rotate around their own axis! 
The pillars usually have 
from Buddhist texts, Eac 
can have only a specified nui 
of pillar, 

Interestingly enough the Dzongs 


qigme Singye Wongchuk, the present 
king of Bhutan, 







ja, 


* Pondit Jawaharlal Nehru ino Bhotor 
semble of the guest house in 
With him is 


‘5 seats of administra 
tion for the Govemment of Bhutan. 
We also found to our surprise that 
the Buddhist monks have a say in 
the country’s politics. The Dzong 
at Thimpu was the official seat of 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk the pre 
sent king of Bhutan, 

The Bhutanese king is not inac 
cessible to the common people. 
He is not heavily protected behind 

of security officers like 0 

political leaders, On the 
contrary, it seemed as if anybody 
could meet him, when he stopped 
to play basketball, in the only basket 
ball court in the city, with hordes 
of ordinary people. I found this 
peculiar, but really nice. We heard 
that the Bhutanese king also excel 
led at archery the national sport 
enjoyed by all the people of the 
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country, 


Journeys to the interior of 
Bhutan, to the cities of Paro and 
Fa, proved to be fascinating experi 
ences, The Dzong at Paro housed 
a famous painting of ancient and 
unknown origin. The people at 
the Dzong ‘old us that the painting 
held the key to the universe. 
Thimpu I felt, represented the 
changing face of Bhutan, while 
Paro and Fa had retained their 
antiquity and ethnic charm. 

A Bhutanese man wears a knee 
length dress called keera, It is 
made of a spun material and is 
secured at the waist, with a belt 
The ladies wear an ankle length 
dress of the same material which 
is called baku, The winters in 
Bhutan are very cold, Each home 
has a hearth called bukhar, around 
which the people keep themselves 
warm. 






time I spent there. I learnt so 

wuch about their way of life, and 
developed so much admiration for 
their culture, that | was very reluc 
tant to leave behind, the beautiful 
pine covered mountains, the gurg 
ling Chubachu, the wild colourful 
blossoms, and’ the friendly men 
and women, when the time came 
for us to leave 

consoled myself as I returned 
to India, with my lovely memories 
of a paradise on earth, and looked 
forward to sharing my experiences 
with my friends in school, 


(i= to love Bhutan in the short 


S. Nivedita, aged 12 


nce a lion and a lion cub 
)were walking through the 
jungle, when they met an 
alligator and a baby alli 
gator. They got together and deci 
ded to have a feast 

‘On the way to the place, where 
they planned to have the feast, 
they met a kangaroo and a baby 
kangaroo. 

The lion told the kangaroos 
“Come, join our feast!” 

The baby kangaroo jumped in 
‘excitement into it’s mother's pouch 
and said : “Let's go!” 

Then they met an elephant and 
a baby elephant. They too joined 
the party. They heard suddenly a 
loud growling noise from behind 
some bushes, and out jumped a 
huge tiger and a tiger cub. 

First the baby kangaroo became 








terribly scared. The lion cub was a 
little older and a litter braver, so it 
comforted the baby kangaroo 

The lion asked the tigers, “Will 
you join our feast?” The tigers said, 
wer 

They all heard a squeak from 
the tree and, then from the tree 
jumped a father monkey and a 
baby monkey. 

By the tree was a river. They all 
had to swim through the water to 
reach the place. The alligator had 
an idea. He said, “Let all the baby 
‘animals sit on my back!" And he 
took them across the river to the 
bank. 

‘On the bank many more animals 
came — a dog and puppy, a cat 
and kitten, a horse and foal 

Then they all had a wonderful 
feast and lived happily ever after, 
and promised never to leave each 
other. 

Siddorth Parameswaran, aged 5 
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> This gigantic statue of Siva is housed 
inthe Elephant Caves 



































* The Kailash cave temple in El 


monasteries 

Cave-temples are found in 
many parts of India but western 
India particularly abounds in 
them, Most of them were cut 
during the rule of the Satava 
hanas, 

The earliest Buddhist cave 
temple is at Bhaja near Pune in 
Maharashtra, It is more than 
two thousand years old. At 
Karle, which is quite close to 
Bhaja, the chaitya has been well 
preserved, The largest prayer 
hall, is also to be found in Karle. 
Itis 37 metres long, and 14 metres 
wide. 

In the early cave-temples, 
there are no images of the 
Buddha, His presence is in 
cated by a stupa which is carved 
at the end of the prayer hall 
But in later temples, especially 
at Ajanta in Maharashtra, an 
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image of the standing or sitting 
Buddha is carved into a niche 
of the stupa, 

All these cave-temples have 
one characteristic in common 
they all have a huge arched 
window, shaped like a horse: 
shoe, over the main entrance of 
the hall 

The oldest carved residential 
caves are found in the Barabar 
Hills, near Gaya in Bihar. They 
were carved during Ashoka’s 
reign for the Jain monks. The 
best-known viharas are however, 
seen in the hills of Udayagiti 
and Khantagiri near Bhuba: 
neshwar in Orissa. Usually viha 
ras have some statues which are 
representations from Jain scrip 
tures. Some of these viharas 
are even double storeyed! 

‘The brahminical cave-temples 
belong to a much later date. 
The earliest among them, of the 
Sth century AD,, Is in Madhya 
Pradesh, Itis a small rectangular 
shrine with a pillared verandah 
in front. Some of the later brah 
minical cave-temples are not 
only more spacious but very 
impressive 

The Ellora temple near Auran: 
gabad in Maharashtra, and the 
Elephanta caves across from the 
Bombay harbour, have high artis 
ticmerit and are famous all over 
the world, The cave-temples in 
Mamallapuram near Madras, are 
also well known and attract thous. 
ands of tourists to India, every 
year. 

‘Mukund. J. Iyengar, aged 15 
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Greeting cards are designed 
With some colours and notes 
They float gently through the mail 
Just like little boats 
They are packed, wellfilled, 
With so many immense joys. 
For all the very good young girls 
‘And the very good young boys! 
— S. Aarti, aged 11 
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lly "MOUTH 


school 
and I were strangers — because | 
had to leave before sunrise and 


twas a bright sunny day, There 
Tiras a nip in the air, and on 
waking up in the morning | had 
somehow felt that it was going 
to be a wonderful day. 

No school, no homework, no 
work at home! I had a refrigerator 
full of goodies, and a colour TV 
set on which | could watch the 
Wimbledon finals, Need one ask 
for more? 

This sudden freedom was in total 
contrast to my normal days at 


On several days the sun 


reach home after sun-set, The 
food for thought with which my 
teachers provided me, the disci: 
pline which my NCC masters ex 
pected of me, my intellectual 
‘prowess which was taken for grant- 
ed in the computer room were all 
exciting, no doubt, but one can 
always have too much of a good 
thing. I wanted a change and very 
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badly wanted to be left alone to 
read; to watch TV, and empty the 
well-stocked refrigerator. 

‘As | was settling down to watch 
the tennis match and beginning to 
feel on top of the world, the phone 
rang.. Tinring-Tirring-Tirrring. 
Invitated that I could not watch 
Becker serve, | lifted the phone, 
only to find that it was a wrong 
number. A-few minutes later the 
phone rang again, and I had to 
take down a message for my father. 
This was followed by a sudden 
crackling sound, and I leamt to 
my constemation that the fuse had 


6 


blown. Enquiries revealed it was a 
major power failure. So I said 
‘goodbye to Wimbledon. So much 
30 for the long awaited match. 


The phone rangagain, this time 
from the principal's office. The 
principal wanted to see me imme- 
diately at her office! Whatever had 
I done? My repeated requests that 
Iwanted to spend at leastione day 
at home and not go to school were 
of no use. “Report immediately!” 
Twas politely but firmly told. 

‘Curiosity got the better of me! 
Why did the principal want to see 
me so urgently? That too on a 
holiday? Had the new class teacher 
found out that it was I who had 
put the frog in her hand-bag? I 
had thought her a good sport, and 
that she would take my raging in 
the right spirit. Had I misjudged 
her after all? 

(Or was it because I had wished 
PT sir,a bad evening! had meant 
it in a purely humorous way. Alas! 
Nobody ever seemed to see eye 
to eye with me. I consoled myself 
with the thought that true genius 
was never recognized by one's 
contemporaries! Socrates, Pluto, 
Aristotle and Copernicus were all 
praised centuries later. Perhaps I 
was to belong to the same distin- 
guished group! 

Thinking it an unfair world, 
I set off to school, and while riding 
in the bus, I found at least fifteen 
other reasons for which the princi 
pal could be annoyed with me. 
“Offence is the best form of 
defence!” I remembered my father 








saying so many times. To accept 
one’s mistakes I felt was a hall 
mark of greatness. 

So the moment I entered the 
principal's room | blurted out an 
apology! “I am really sorry, this 
will not happen again. I mean it!” 
I said. 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked the principal. 

“The frog...” I said. 

“What frog?” she asked. 

By then I was smart enough to} 
realise I had barked up the wrong| 
tree. 

"Imeant the ba evening wish 
ed PT sir yesterday!” sai 

This time the cial wes svar 
ter! 

“Uh-huh!” she said. “And what 
else?” 

Slowly I recited all my misde 
meanours and begged forgiveness} 
for each one of them. 

After patiently hearing me out] 
the principal looked at me. “Mural 
do you know why I asked you to] 
come here today?” she asked 

Hooked back at her again, not 
quite understanding what she said, 

“Congratulations Murali! Your} 
short story has been selected for| 
representing India in a world short 
story writing competition for 
children! You have to leave for| 
France next week! That is why you} 
‘were summoned to see me today!" 

“Me and my big mouth!" I ex: 
claimed thinking of the frog and| 
the fifteen other confessions I had| 
made. The principal just laughed 














G. Muralikrishnan, aged 13 


Gokulam has great plea- 
sure in announcing the 
winner of the cash prize of 
Rs. 100/- for the best con- 
tribution in this issue by 
those under sixteen: 





G. Muralikrishnan, aged 13, 
15/28, South Boag Road, 
Sangeetha Apartments, 

T. Nagar, Madras-600 017. 
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Q Wy i Seater drink poi 


Usha Ramanan, 
Bombay. 

Socrates was a great philoso- 
A pier who liked to ty and find 
the truth by questioning the opi 
nions of people, often showing 
them to be wrong. He always tried 


to use reason, but his method 
made him many enemies. Even: 
tually, he was condemned to death. 
When his jailer brought him the 
cup of poison, he drank it calmly, 

Which is- the largest country 

jin the world? 
P. Renuka, 
Madras. 

“The largest country in the world 
Ais the USSR. It covers 
22,300,000 square kilometres, 
nearly one-sixth of the entire land 
surface of the Earth. The popula 
tion is 257 million people. 

What are Wisdom Teeth? 

Why are they called that? 

'S. Renuka, 
Madras. 
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A Wieder tech are so called 

A because they do not usually 
appear until the age of 18 to 20, 
by which time people were sup: 
posed to have become wiser, But 
surveys have shown that at least 
19 percent of the population of 
central Europe have failed to cut 
one or more wisdom teeth. 

These teeth are the third molars 
and help in the process of grinding 
and chewing food. There should 
be four of them right at the back 
of the mouth next to eight other 
molars. Nearer the centre of the 
mouth are the eight bicuspids (or 
premolars) followed by the four 
‘cuspids (or canines) which are used 
for cutting and tearing food. 

The eight front teeth, of incisors, 
are used mainly for biting and 
cutting, while the upper ones en- 
able them to identify objects by 
nibbling, 

Where is the Tundra? 

Sujatha Kamath, 
Trivandrum. 

‘The tundra is a region of land 

in the Arctic. If you go far 
enough north it gets too cold for 
trees to grow. The forests stop 
and land covered with low plants 
lies ahead. This is the tundra. In 
the long winter, it is covered with 
snow. But in the summer, the 


ground is bright with flowers for a 
short time, Beyond the tundra, 
ice and snow lie all the year round. 


‘What can stop a nose bleed? 
P. Arjun, 
Madras. 


A Titsemtines posse to stop 
a nosebleed by placing a cold 
key or some ice on your neck, as, 
well as over the nose itself. The 


sudden cold helps to close the little 





arteries that carry blood to the nose, 
thus stopping the bleeding, 

Please remember that though 
you can try this remedy, you must 
consult a doctor to find the cause 
of the nosebleed and to make sure 
that it isn’t serious. 


to 





When did the Sun begi 
shine? 
Radhika Veerappan, 
Hyderabad. 
A Scientists say that the Sun 
began to shine about 5000 
million years ago. It formed from 
a cloud of gas and dust floating in 
space, The cloud gradually got 
smaller and became thicker. As 





the cloud shrank, the centre heated 
up. Eventually, it became so hot 
that it began to glow and the Sun 
was born, The rest of the cloud 
formed the planets and everything 
else in the Solar System, including 
moons, asteroids and comets. 
How can water be called 
shod or “soft? 
'S. Manikant, 
New Delhi. 
Hard water isn’t hard to touch, 
Itis water that contains certain 
dissolved chemicals that act on 
soap to form a scum, If water 
comes from limestone areas, some 
rock is dissolved in the water, and 
this makes it “hard.” 

There are several disadvantages 
in hard water. More soap or soap 
powder must be used to obtain a 
suitable lather, Also, the scum 
clings to the object being washed. 
Hard water leaves a scaly deposit 
in boilers, which reduces theit eff 
ciency. 








But hard water can be made 
“soft.” It can be treated to remove 
the unwanted chemicals. In the 
home small amounts of washing 
soda or borax can be added. At 
large water softening plants which 
serve a community, the water is 
filtered through a mineral called 
zeolite which removes the chemi- 
cals. 
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The great arts of our country, are famous all over the 
world, and people from distant lands, come to India, seeking to 
earn them, It is very sad that caught up as we are with our work 
at school, at office or at home, we largely ignore the ancient arts 
of dance and music, which have been handed down to us, over 
centuries. 

Kalakshetra, a college of fine arts was started in 1936 by 
Rukmini Devi Arundale, with a view to reviving Indian art. 
Since its inception, Kalakshetra has trained many artistes in 
various fields, who’ have continued to be associated with the 
institution as teachers. 

‘A. Janardhanan is the son of the late Chandu Ponikkar, 
1a great exponent of Kathakali, and he received intensive and 
specialized training from his father from an early age. Proficient 
inboth Kathakaliand Bharata Natyam; he has toured extensively 
with the Kalakshetra troupe both in India and abroad. He is 
well-known for the leading roles he has played in the Kalakshetra 
dance dramas — as Sri Rama in the Ramayana, and as Buddha 
in Buddhavataram. 

Gokulam arranged for Gopi, Soumya and Shankar, our 
young interviewers, to witness a Kathakali performance in Kalak- 
‘shetra called Kiratarjuneeyam. They enjoyed itimmensely and 
then talked to Janardhanan 





Shankar : What does Kathakali exotic dresses and costumes and 
literally mean ? 


that the eyes of the dancers were 


Jonardhanan : In Malayalam, ted. Whyis that? 
katha mean story, and kalimeans _ Janardhanan : There is a small 
play. Kathakal is a dance drama flower known as chundapoo. The 
form from Kerala. Itis performed petals of these flowers are removed 
by a small group of people, never and the centres are dried and 
as a solo. Both the dance and rubbed in the palm, and preserved 
music are specialized in a pure white cloth to remove 
Gopi : We watched Kiratarju- €xcessmoisture. After the dancers 
necoen the episode from the have applied their make up, this 
Molubherate whore Ajuna receives seed 8 mixed with some water 
the Pasupatastra from Siva. We 
noticed that all the dancers wore 
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and applied to the lower lid of the 
eye. This makes the eyes’ red. 


Shankar : Does it hurt? Isn't it 
bad for the eyes? 

Janardhanan : Well, if you 
apply it to your eyelid, you won't 
be able to open your eyes the 
whole day! But we are used to it, 
and don't feel pain. Itisn't bad for 
the eyes, Itis a kind of medicine, 
to keep the eyes cool 

Gopi : Sir, please tell us about 
the exotic costumes, Why are they 
worn? 

Jonardhanan : In Kathakali the 
facial movements and expressions 
are most important, The colour 
ful makeup draws attention to that. 
Also it shows that the characters 
are not human. Asjuna, Sr Krishna, 
Siva — these characters are above 
humans. So the exotic costumes 
and make up take the viewers toa 
world beyond ours. 

Shankar : How is Kathakali dif 
ferent from other styles of dance 

like Bharata Natyam? 

Janardhanan : Oh there is a 
world of difference, but it is difficult 
to explain without becoming tech 
nical, Very simply, Kathakali is a 
very vigourous and strong dance 
form, designed for males. Bharata 
Natyam is softer, and designed for 
women, although there is vigour 
and grace, in both the styles! 

Soumya : When did you start 
to learn Kathakali? 

Janardhonan : | must have 
been about fourteen or fifteen years 


old, The training usually begins 
when a child is nine, for the body 
{s strong and supple. | underwent 
eight or nine years of rigorous, | 


mean rigorous training. We did 
not get a diploma at the end of 
the training. That is not what we 
worked for! We worked hard to 
please our teacher who could not 
be easily satisfied. We worked to 
develop ourselves and to excel at 
the art. 

Soumya : Did you find it dif 
cult? 

Janardhanan : Oh it was tery 
bly difficult. My father Chandu 
Panikkar was a strict but patient 
teacher. He would explain a move 
ment and show us how to do it a 
hundred times, but if he felt we 
were slacking, the punishment was 
very severe indeed. In class, | was 
his student and he, my teacher. 
Father-son relationship never inter: 
fered. My respect for him cannot 
be described. 

Gopi : During the performance 
it looked as if you were wearing 
masks! 

Janardhanan : Many people 
think that Kathakali dancers wear 
masks, That is not true, As I said 
before, facial expression is very im: 
portant and the make up draws 
attention to it. Amask would only 
cover up expression! 





Shankar : Then how come 
there is a white ridge around the 
face? And how do you dance with 
those heavy crowns and skirts? 


Janardhanan : The white ridge 





covering the jawline and chin is 
called chutti, It is not part of a 
mask. Itis made by a special make 
up man called chuttikaran. Some 
times he also pastes beautifully cut, 
pieces of paper to the face. 

The skirts are not as heavy as 
they look. They are supposed to 
represent the foaming waves of 
the sea, The crowns are heavy. 
The largest crown of all can weigh 








You'l find in this quiz that the 
answer to each question will help 
you find the answer to the next! 


1 Name the country in which the 
“Eastern Star” (as the famous 
English bard called her) ruled. 

2. Across the Mediterranean from 
here lies a country famous, as 
the birth place of a historic sport- 
ing event. Can you name the 
event? 

3, Where will this event be held 
next? 

4, The Pyrenees lie between this 
countryand which other? (Some 
famous cartoon characters of 
this country, have been added 
to the Disney characters, Can 
you name them?) 

5. The first underwater railway 
system will connect this country 
to which other country? 

6. A famous author is hiding in 
this country in fear of his life 
because of his controversial 
book, Name the book. 

7. Which famous publishing com: 
pany undertook the task of pub- 
lishing this book? 

8. These flightless birds inhabit one 
of the coldest continents of the 
world, Name the continent. 

Compiled by “Buchi” 
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upto nine kilos! 

“You see, in Kathakali you must 
understand, that there are different 
kinds of make up and costumes, 
for different types of characters 
The good, noble characters like 
Prahlada or Arjuna, are represen- 
ted by green make up — Pacha 
vesham, Characters who are a 
mixture of good and evil have a 
different kind of make up. It is 
called Kathi vesham, There are 
two kinds of Thadi vesham. A 
white beard represents a good 
character like Hanuman, and the 
red beard represents the lowest of 
low characters, like Dussasana, or 
Bakasura, Characters like brah: 
‘mins, and rishis don’t have elabo- 
rate crowns or make up, They are 
lightly clad, 


Gopi : What about women? 


Janardhanan : Usually in Ka- 
thakali women characters are play- 
ed by men. But when a man plays 
the role of a woman, he must take 
on all the qualities of one, The 
gestures, the softness, the grace... 


Shankar : In Kiratarjuneeyam 
you had painted your face’black! 


Janardhanan : Yes, the black 
make up also stands for a low 
type of character. Black represents 
darkness. But the character must 
also bring out the fact, that he (the 
hunter in this case) is actually Siva! 
In Kathakali we dancers can follow 
what is called manodharma — a 
sort of improvisation.” Once the 
artiste is fully trained, he rarely 
needs to'rehearse the play. He 
must never slip away from the story 








“Jenordhonan le) in the frociout Mion 
inn vaghom 
of course, but can act out and 
dance what comes to his mind on 
the stage! That is why I said, the 
dancer must understand the cha- 
racter very well 

Soumya : When did you give 
your first performance? 







Janardhanan : It was way back 
in 1958, Iwas about sixteen years 
old. Thad completed about a year 
or two of training. I appeared on 
stage with my father, who was 
eighty-eight! The performance was 
called Ambarisha Charitam. My 
father played the role of the angry 
rishi Druvasa, who came to 
Brahma for help. I was Brahma! 

When my respected father fell 
at my feet (he had not done so 
while teaching us,) 1 could not 
move for a second! But he looked 
up at me (his face away from the 
audience) and gave me a warning 
glare. Ican never forget that look. 


I knew at once what he meant, | 
quickly forgot my relationship with 
him and resumed the role of 
Brahma 

Gopi : We noticed that your 
eyes, cheeks, eyebrows all move 
to convey something. How do 
you do this? Are facial movements 





more important than body move 
ments in kathakal 





Janardhanan : When you 
Kathakali, you leam control. While 
you are rigourously trained 
will be taught how to control eac 
and every muscle in your body 
You have 
every moming and ew 











before Janardhanan : Kathakali, or 
and after sunset. Your face and any art form for that matter, is 
body are instruments with which much, much, much more than 
you give life to your ideas. Without, entertain It involves total 
one, or the other there can be no. discipline, total involvement, and 
dance. total dedication. It is in a way a 
Jong have form of worship... a way of life 

> where you learn the art with humi: 
lity and strive for perfection both 
physically and mentally. 















Soumya : Sir, how 
you been performing Kathakal 
Janardhanan : Oh! 
about thirty 
Gopi : Is Kathakali a form of | RUKMINI RAMACHANDRAN 
entertainment in Kerala, or some 
thing more? 
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Photos : courtesy Janardhanan 
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Janardhanan in kathi veshom, | 




















